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ABSTRACT 

This report comes out of the 197a Teacher Corps 
Conference, which was held to acquaint Teacher Corps personnel with 
new ideas to enhance their abilities to train interns to work with 
children ^Jith special needs. The first part of the report is composed 
of 18 speeches on topics such as: community involvement in education, 
ethnic diversity, discrimination, performance-based teacher 
education, handicapped children, and the past and future of Teacher 
Corps, The next part consists of seven reports based on small, 
informal skill sessions held to give participants opportunities to 
learn about competency-based teacher education . and 

diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. The majority of the presentations 
stress the problems and issues which h&ve contributed to the 
imperfect functioning of the public schools, and represent a 
commitment on the part of speakers to try to show how the Teacher 
Corps can be a tool in improving the public school system through 
creating effective models of what can be done. (CD) 
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Teacher Corps welcomes you to its Eighth and Ninth Cycle Staff 
Development Conference, We trust these next fev^ days will be a catalytic 
influence in your efforts to have interns and cooperating teachers deliver 
hutnan resource services more effectively and efficiently to the most 
precious treasure we have - our nation's children. 

With this remark, Teacher Corps opened its Eighth and Ninth Cycle Training 
Conference in June 1974, The purpose of the conference was to expose Teacher Corps 
personnel from across the country to recent ideas, techniques, and materials for 
responding to the range of human differences encountered in the American classroom. 
Sessions were focused on such topics as diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, community- 
based teacher education, and institutional change. 

During each of the five days of the conference, some time was devoted Wmaj or 
addresses, lectures, and panel discussions. The first section of this volume contains these 
presentations; the second section contains papers upon which some of the small group 
skill sessions were based. 
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I would like to share some ideas with you this morning in the 
hope of fostering the conviction that the Teacher Corps chal- 
lenge is really up to you who have the responsibility for 
"putting it all together" at the local level. 

The January 1972 report of the Education and Labor 
Committee of the U.S. House of Representatives, entitled 
"Alternative Futures of American Education," contains an 
article by Michael Marron, an education futurist. He states 
that most education futurists agree that the basic, long- 
term, multifold trend in education will be a movement 
from closed teaching systems to open learning systems. This 
means a massive transformation of our present, homogene- 
ous institutior^s that are inculcating the values of a linear, 
industrial society into a widely varying set of institutions 
that will encourage lifelong learning in a postindustrial 
society. In other words, we will move from the notion that 
the teacher should have the wherewithal to transmit cultur- 
al heritage to children, to the notion that there will be so 
many new options available to the students that the teacher 
will not be the transmitter, but the facilitator, of the learn- 
ing process. Marron says that there are six reasons why this 
will happen. 

1. the growing complexity of the state of enlightenment 
and ignorance; 

2. the growing demand for a skilled labor force, plus a 
more sophisticated citizenry with a rising minimum 
level of functional literacy; 

3. social and technological changes that increasingly re- 
quire lifelong learning and unlearning; 

4. increasing leisure, affluence, and access to higher posi- 
tions through educational achievement, all of which 
will increase the dcnuuid for educational services; 

5. mounting evidence lluil all people have a far greater 
capacity to learn than has boon adnuttcd; 

6. obsolescent institutions, which arc tiow re(|uiring the 
retraining of personnel. 



Marron argues that we have three alternatives regarding 
education in the future. The first is to do nothing about 
open learning systems and to continue living with conflict, 
simply because we will not face up to the need for examin- 
ing the concepts of an open learning system. 

The second alternative is what he calls "partial adapta- 
tion," meaning that some people will try one thing while 
others try another; but here the same arguments will con- 
tinue and, again, this will not reveal to most people that 
there is an advantage in moving toward the open learning 
system. In moving to an open learning system we must first 
learn what the term really means. We are not talking about 
open classrooms. We are talking about the disparity among 
our educational institutions, and about education in its 
broader context— including all of the institutions, facilities, 
and media that are available and that will be incorporated 
asjpart of the open learning system. 

The third alternative, of course, is to work toward the 
ideal state where everybody "puts il all together," and 
when this occurs, all institutions will change alike. Marron 
says that he does not really believe this will ever occur, but 
one thing he feels may happen is that so many people will 
move toward it that others will follow, realizing that by not 
responding to the growing sense of adaptation they are fall- 
ing behind. 

This pattern is similar to the competency-based teacher 
education movement. A number of people have said that 
competency-based teacher education and Teacher Corps are 
synononious, I am willing to admit that at one time that 
may have been the case, and I will explain why^-becausc I 
think it reflects what Marron said about open learning 
systems and tlie con.sequences of nonadaptation and con- 
flict, partial adaptation, or total adaptation. 

The compeleiicy>hasc(I teacher education iiiovonicnt be- 
gan as a research and cicvclopiucnl uuhIoI. In or ]^H)^ 
an important research and devclopnieni decision was made 
when tlio Bureau uf Research within the U.S. OtTice of 
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Education stated that there were serious problems witli ele- 
mentary education and that new alternatives were needed. A 
wa'y had to be found to get institutions to deliver. In the 
context of research and development, new models were 
needed. So the Bureau of Research selected nine major in- 
stitutions -across the country and gave them a couple of 
yeai^ and a total of five or six million dollars to develop 
what was called the "first generation." Then a decision was 
made in the research and development community, largely 
through the Bureau of Research, which said that teacher 
education was not important! It was not important mainly 
because there were as yet no reliable data that could show 
any direct relationship between (1) the amount of money 
expended on teacher training, (2) the impact of that train- 
ing on the teachers, and (3) the impact of the behavioral 
changes of those teachers on kids. Also, because the baby 
boom was over, and since many people were writing about 
the ineffectiveness of schooling, the question arose as to 
whether resources should be used at all to experiment with 
changing elementary training. The decision was that the 
Bureau of Research would no longer continue to support 
research in the elementary models program. 

During that period many different components were be- 
ing proposed in each of the nine or ten models. For ex- 
ample, Bob Houston, then at Michigan State University, 
had put together an interdisciplinary decision statement 
with a heavy focus on math. In fact, each of the model 
programs had a series of differing emphases. Bruce Joyce, 
for example, then at Columbia, was the person who first 
put together an analytical summary of those models in an 
attempt to clarify their state of the art for the Bureau of 
Research. He pointed out that one of the things that was 
common througliout all the models was the concept of in- 
jecting systematic management as a requirement, which 
would mean looking at competencies differently from the 
way we had looked at competencies before. This meant 
that objectives had to be specified and criteria stated and 
published prior to the introduction of the program. Wlien 
the decision was made to incorporate that requirement, it 
brought up another question: would research and develop- 
ment activities that had been funded from public monies 
have to go on a shelf, or were there segments of what had 
been done which could be used by those who were imple- 
menting programs in other parts of the Office of Educa- 
tion? 

The men who played the most prominent role in moving 
the competency-based models from the Bureau of Research 
into Personnel Development activities were Don Davics and 
Dick Graham, but each in a different majincr. Davies put 
together a task force headed by Dr. Allen Schmieder, who 
spent about a year and a half with an inside and an outside 
task force examining the potential of five specific iten^s as 
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they relate to educational personnel development: protocol 
materials, training materials, teacher centers and training 
complexes, competency-based teacher education, and the 
elementary models. From this study came a series of recom- 
mendations which essentially stated that there was a general 
need to examine the question of the competencies and per- 
formance of teachers. 

Dick Graham did not use a task force; he simply saw 
needs and possibilities and attempted to move them from 
the idea stage to a program. He got the model directors to 
help the Teacher Corps program in 1969-70 to understand a 
common denominator in all of their programs. This com- 
mon denominator was called competency-based teacher 
education. 

We sometimes fail to realize that both the Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Development and Teacher Corps 
were interested in examining any features of tho^e model 
programs that might be helpful in their projects; it just 
turned out that competency-based teacher education was 
the concept that was common to all of those models, chief- 
ly because it made sense. As a result of this negotiation, the 
programs began to move forward. 

In the history of the competency-based teacher educa- 
tion movement, when the decision not to fund research in 
elementary models was made in the Office of Education's 
Bureau of Research, the model directors had unfortunately 
developed only their first generation. They had not had an 
opportunity to test or retest the components within that 
first generation. The question therefore arose: if perform- 
ance-based education had the potential, was there a way of 
utilizing any parts of it? After meeting with the model 
directors it became clear to me that there was suspicion 
among them that perhaps on-.' of the best things that had 
happened was that there would be no second or third re- 
search and development generation. But at least people 
were becoming interested. 

Ted Andrews, in "Atlanta or Atlantis," published by the 
Multi-State Consortium, points out that the saddening part 
of competency-based teacher education is that it is no long- 
er the domain of the professional educator: it is now the 
domain of the politician. For, unfortunately, discontent 
with the teaching profession and the issue of accountability 
have forced the amalgamation of the concept of account- 
ability with any kind of vehicle, whether it has been tested 
or not. And since one vehicle which has begun to become 
part of the accountability mode is competency-based teach- 
er education, it is our opinion that there is a need of a 
second and third generation. Fortunately, both the Fund 
for the Improvemetit of Postsecondary Education and the 
National Institute of Education have seen the need for fur- 
dier experimentation, and Garry McDaniels and Frank 
Sobol from NIE are putting together research components 



in order to look at the question of competency-based teach- 
er education. 

hi ihe Office of Education tliere were three levels of 
o[)oralion. The first was the research and development level 
(whicii used to be in the Bureau of Research but is now in 
the Nationiii Institute of Education). The second leveUis 
demonstration and implementation, sometimes called dis- 
semination. The third is adaptation and adoption at the 
local level. Now although these are three distinct areas, 
there are crossovers. For Teacher Corps, legislative authori- 
ty establishes one major function, mainly within one of 
these areas. That function is at the second level, called 
demonstration and implementation. Teacher Corps is con- 
cerned with demonstrating new alternative and adaptable 
training processes that can be made available to places and 
programs that are in the process of adoption, by using either 
local resources or Federal services dollars. Service pro- 
graming is not a function of Teacher Corps; Teacher Corps 
has no mandate to meet the needs of all the schools, nor to 
solve all the problems in all the poor communities. It is not 
big enough, nor does it have the capacity or desire to do so. 
Its purpose is to develop demonstration models that can be 
used as alternatives by those who wish to adopt specific 
kinds of ideas without reinventing the wheel. 

I point this out because I want to leave you with one 
warning: Teacher Corps is not in the research and develop- 
ment business. We do not have that authority. We are in the 
business of development, demonstration, and implementa- 
tion of adaptation processes. Therefore, as you begin your 
projects in the Ninth Cycle for the first time, and as you 
hear all of the discussion about competency-based teacher 
education, look very carefully at where you are as you 
begin to move into your program. Select out those areas 
that you would like to test in the development of your 
program. Do this as systematically as possible, so that you 
will at least have documentation of the processes that you 
have gone through. 

I think it would be false to say that we have compe- 
tency-based teacher education programs that are going full 
tilt in all of our Teacher Corps programs. This is not the 
case, and I don't think it will qv^t be the case. By the time 
we have completed ourEiglith or possibly our Ninth Cycle, 
we will still be acquiring data about competency-based 
teacher education and performance-based teacher certifica- 
tion that will require testing. So in the context of ambition, 
the most important thouglU of this segment of my talk is 
that you should understand that competency-based teacher 
education is a viable alternative that needs further research 
and development and further testing, but which also can be 
used now if you wish to explore its potentialities. But for 
the sake of teacher education, be sure that you are docu- 
menting it, so that we will be in a position to share what we 



have learned from demonstration activities and so that we 
will be in a position to say to the state legislature, to Con- 
gress, or to anyone else who is making or administering 
policy with regard to our profession, we know the facts, 
Know both the positive and the negative findings. It is very 
important. 

« ♦ ♦ 

And now, two stories. In 1965, in an inner city .school 
that had the reputation for being the worst in the state and 
by far the worst in the city, also the largest in the state and 
in the city, the faculty had reached a point where they 
could not go on any longer with that bunch of kids who 
seemed not to understand that the teachers' purpose was to 
dispense cultural heritage to them. The teachers were total- 
ly frustrated and very fearful. So the faculty came together 
and decided that in order to survive they had to do some- 
thing. 

About that time Title I was enacted and the school was 
looking at what might be done. It was found that Title 1 
had divided monies for inservice, but that no one knew how 
that money was to be used, and there was a great ballyhoo 
about holding a meeting with the superintendent of schools 
to discuss exactly how to implement the program. The 
faculty decided that they should get the money before the 
decisions were made, so they wrote a quick proposal to the 
staff development specialist who had the decision-making 
power. Their proposal went through, and they received 
S2,377 to pay the teachers five dollars an hour to come in 
after hours and on Saturdays to discuss meeting their own 
needs and the needs of the kids. For the first time, that 
school was provided with the resource 3 for its faculty to 
come together to learn. They enlisted the assistance of a 
university professor who had worked with some teaching 
interns in their school, and he put the program together 
with and for them. 

It was a very simple program. The first topic was *'Why 
is it that low income kids who are in junior high school are 
different from normal junior high school kids?" Teachers 
every day had said that those kids were different, teachers 
every day had sent those kids to the principal's office and 
he, too, had said that those kids were atypical of junior 
high school kids. Together the group spent about three 
weeks attempting to define the differences and learn why 
those differences existed. As each day passed it became 
clearer that junior higli school kids were junior high school 
kids. The differences were not that great; it was simply that 
the teachers did not understand adolescent growth and de- 
velopment. 

This group of teachers continued to probe, and started 
putting together some tools and some ideas about how the 
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kids could be helped. One interesting result was that there 
was a drop in the number of teachers leaving the school 
that year. That school had had a 50 percent teacher turn- 
over yearly: two years later it had only two or three teach- 
ers leaving. The climate of the school had changed, the 
attitudes of the kids had changed. In short, the whole 
school had changed. 

About five years later 1 asked the principal of the school 
who the professor was who had helped to effect these 
chahges. I found the man; he said that he was a special 
educator and that he had spent ahnost a year with those 
teachers, helping them to develop skills that came out of his 
field. But he had never told them that he was a special 
educator, because if they had found out, he could not have 
continued, for everybody has a stereotype of special educa- 
tion; the words "special education" invoke an image of 
isolated kJds. He said, gave them the techniques we had 
developed to help them turn their school around, and they 
did not realize that what 1 was giving them were the tools 
and techniques developed for the special education com- 
munity." 

And now the second story. I was once the director of an 
agency called the PACE Association (Program of Action by 
Citizens in Education), a nonprofit organization that was 
totally independent because it had foundation money. Our 
job was to work with 32 school districts in developing inno- 
vative programs that the school systems and the superin- 
tendents wanted but could not implement, because they 
had not gone to their board to ask for the money to do it. 
They called upon us instead because we were an agency 
that could assume responsibility for failure if the idea did 
not work. We developed a program called the "Human Re- 
lations Curriculum Development Project," which was a very 
simple thing for classroom teachers and kids. They were to 
take any feature-length film, such as "Raisin in the Sun" or 
"Nothing But A Man," show it in the classroom, and have 
the kids affectively respond to the stimulus. The teacher's 
job was to facilitate that process so that the kids could 
begin to express what i^ was that the film had provided for 
them. 

There were to be three units designed to get kids think- 
ing about: (1) \Vlio am L what am 1, and what are my 
beliefs? (2) Wliat are prejudice, poverty, and religion? and 
(3) Wliat are the black and white issues? Three separate 
areas, but just one objective for that whole program-to 
bring about tolerant, loving, empathetic. understanding 
human beings. From the original 32 districts we selected 
seven young teachers from seven suburban schools to put 
together a training program to bring out empathetic, un- 
derstanding human beings. These seven young men were 
white, middle class, and designated by their students and 



administrators as being the most creative, liberal, under- 
standing, and be.st liked teachers in the school district My 
feeling was "How can we lose? We are starting with a win- 
ner." 

That summer the seven men came together and started 
to put together the program's three components: (1) Who 
am I, what am 1, and what are my beliefs?; (2) Prejudice, 
poverty, and religion; and (3) Black and white issues. About 
two weeks into the program one of the teachers said, 
"We're building a program for kids to respond affectively,' 
and in all of the years I've been teaching, kids have never 
responded affectively with me in the classroom because I 
control my classroom. I have never had a kid respond to me 
in any way other than one I could control. I'm not sure I 
could handle it." 

So they brought in a psychiatrist who worked with them 
for two weeks, and these seven white, liberal, creative 
young men found out some interesting things: th'ey did not 
like each other; they were not tolerant of each other; and 
they were actually very fearful about introducing a new 
course of study that would allow kids to respond affective- 
ly. But when at last they had put the program together and 
begun to implement it, the results were surprisingly good. 
(Today this procedure is included as part of the training 
program at Baldwin-Wallace College in Ohio.) 

The next year they began the second phase-bringing the 
inner city together with the outer city to get a true mix 
When they tested it, they found some more interesting 
things. The kids in the suburban areas were turned on about 
the program, especially as it related to black and white 
issues. The examples that had been developed for them 
were extremely effective in helping them to understand the 
problems of kids in the inner city, especially the minorities. 
But the kids in the inner city, upon seeing the examples 
laughed and said "That's what it's like in grade school but it 
doesn't explain what we're doing in junior higli school or 
what the community is all about." So the teachers made a 
series of revisions and finally ended up with two sets, an 
elementary school set and a secondary set. 

Working with us was a young man named Dr. Joe Shee- 
han, who is now at the University of Connecticut Medical 
School, and a fellow named Dr. Marv Wassnian. who is in 
the psychiatry department at Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. They did a two-year longitudinal study, an affective 
study, and together we made some interesting discoveries. 
One was that the teachers in classes made up of a single 
ethnic group, either black or white, were very comfortable 
in dealing with the materials, whether or not they them- 
selves were of the same ethnic group as the students. But 
when the classes were mixed, whether in the suburbs, the 
outer city, or the inner city, the teachers became fearful, 
because they were not sure they could handle the affect or 
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i.ud range of issues that were being raised, which 
I (hat they as teacliers had no understanding of the 
. .\itics of some of the problems. It was also interest- 
, . iiiul that while teachers in the urban areas were 
,.oincd to affect hitting them everyday (for children in 
':Mcr cities survived in the classroom the same way that 
survived in the streets-by responding affectively), 
sDung, liberal, creative suburban men who were dedi- 
[ \o education needed help when they realized that 
would be responding to them in this way. Thus, it 
, .jc apparent that the real challenge was (1) to establish 
■ ijiiing process wherein the teacher would be able to 
with new kinds of response, and (2) to move from 
10 a point where the kids would start to learn-which 
.' I require skill, tools, and a knowledge of self on the 
I of the teacher in order to work effectively. 

I ,ite these two stories to emphasize that I am not a 
' mI educator, nor do I wish to be a special educatoi, nor 
I iiisisl that any intern in the Teacher Corps be a special 
ivjtor. It seems to me, however, that there are tools and 
Vjuques available that can help regular teachers to do a 
ir effective job by helping them to acquire the skills to 
.Mjtify, diagnose, and prescribe for all of the children in a 
. Ai«wnn. This is the purpose for our having the diagnostic 
J prescriptive skills sessions. They are not to provide 
v..fX tor the sake of change, but to present alternarives 
' interns which Were not available to most teachers years 
» when they began teaching. 

« « « 

Iherc are four major revolurions that have been creat- 
i 411 impact on teacher education. I would like to share 
with you SO that their role can be seen in the above 
'ICS. They will help in understanding how our position 
i.< affected. 

1^:0 first revolurion is what might be called the "teacher 

• I »tion.'* Back in the fifties it took about 36 years in 

to reach the maximum teacher salary. Since then, the 
.ind associations started the negotiation process and, 
i i'*Nult, the amount of rime necessary for a teacher to 
' Ills or her maximum compensarion level was reduced 

• ttically. Retirement systems became more effective. 
**i power became a way of life, and it has become well 

" in to those who sit in Washington trying to put to- 
'* siMiiething that will benefit the people who are going 
i'^'inoiU it. Some people, however, say, "I hear you 

• ' »lMuit teacher power but I don't sec a teacher associ- 

*''*inlvr or a union member here, and I notice you 
''Hnj: a cooperating teacher." My response may be 
■ * but it is based on our legal authority. Teachers 



arc not here because of our existing legislation, but we shall 
be able to include them when our new legislation is ap- 
proved. However, the fact that we do not at this time have 
the legislative authority to do that does not mean that at 
the local level it cannot be incorporated. Teacher power in 
the local educational agencies is here to stay and we must 
work with it. 

The real quesrion is, can teacher power be harnessed so 
that it will benefit education? At present the dilemma ex- 
ists, not only when we talk about the merger of those asso- 
ciarions and unions and the basis for it, but in the fact that 
the teachers are no longer allowing educational programing 
to take place in their school district without their personal 
involvement. Planning for this involvement must occur. 

The second revolurion is the "culture revolution.'' Re- 
member* the sixties-Watts, Detroit, Washington-one saw 
change in the atritude of the desritute, the poor, and those 
within minority cultures. One experienced the power of the 
excluded, the power of the "poweriess/' It was quite clear 
that the culture and the cultural context that is part of the 
schooling process were not being taken into account. 

All ethnic groups are beginning to look for their own 
idenrity, their own purpose, and their own goals. It is not 
something -hat will go away; it will be coming more and 
more. The melring pot theory is no longer applicable. Reali- 
ty will be more and more about a multicultural population, 
in wliich cultures must respect other cultures and recognize 
that there is worth in each of them. This fact must be 
brought to the table. Talk about majority in the cultural 
context must give way to talk about diversity. 

Another aspect of the second revolurion is the '''yo^^h 
counterculture,'* the revolt against prevailing value systems, 
based on the norion that the system has failed. The critical 
fact is that these young people, like most of our young 
teachers today, are coming in with totally different orienta- 
tions from those of us who knew the Depression, and they 
arc moving back toward the achievement of material things 
within the context of the system. The point is that al- 
though the real cultural revolurion is having an impact upon 
us, it is not being recognized and incorporated into what we 
are doing. Unless this changes, more serious problems will 
ensue. 

The third, and probably the most significant, revolurion 
is the "knowledge revolurion." Staristics show that in the 
last ten years, more knowledge and data have been gener- 
ated than in the previous hundred years. Crirical in the 
knowledge revolution is technology. Years ago the worry 
was about how to set up the movie projector, because it 
was complicated, and the fear on the part of teachers that 
machines were going to replace them. Today it takes a re- 
trieval system just to sort out the data to disUnguish be- 
tween one issue and another. I vividly remember Dr. Alvin 
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Thomas' words about whether we are going to love the 
thing, the technology, or whether we are going to love the 
kids and use the technology as a resource. That is the revo- 
lution that is here now, and the question becomes, how 
shall those resources be incorporated as instruments for 
learning? I have heard many educators say that television 
has done more harm to schooling than has anything else. It 
is safe to predict, I feel, that the television set will become 
part of your telephone system and that educational televi- 
sion will be brought to Alaska, the Rocky Mountains, and 
the Appalachian states in increasingly new ways via satel- 
lite, bringing ideas that people there have never had an 
opportunity to experience before. The question is now, will 
educators employ their powerful technological resources to 
produce educational tools which will educate our children 
to care for and deal with their future worlds? Or will they 
abdicate this rer onsibility and challenge to those entre- 
preneurs in nonacademic sectors? 

The fourth revolution is what might be called the 
"movement of thj courts." Just look at Lau vs, Nichols 
litigation as described by Bambi Cardenas, or the impact of 
the Rodriguez decision or the Serrano decision, and the 
number of decisions which imply that the quality of educa- 
tion has not been equal. The law says that there must be aid 
to our schools to provide bilingual ar.d bicultural training 
for ail cultural minority children. It is the courts who are in 
fact now making major educarional policy, mainly because 
the time it takes to get a professional decision is incompat- 
ible with the needs of the people. 

The item with the greatest impact of all seems to be the 
"Right to Educarion" lawsuits, in at least 15 states today, 
right to eduation laws and mainstreaming laws h?ve been 
passed by the legislatures. There have been court decisions 
that affect the enrire state, and individual decisions that 
affect local educarional agencies. /Jl of them say that all 
children have a right to an education, and all children, 
whether handicapped or not, have a right to be in the 
schools. At present the laws vary from state to state. In 
some states the law says children must be in a special school 
if they are isolated in special classes. Other states give until 
1976 to arrange for all who are not severely handicapped to 
be in a regular school; and, in other states some children 
labeled handicapped will be integrated and others main- 
streamed. The fact of the matter is that the right to educa- 
tion has already become a precedent, as has Law vs, Nichols. 
Yet that does not address the fact that until the Right to 
Education Bill has passed, half of our seven inillion handi- 
capped children were not receiving services. Ironically, 40 
percent o0thos^ handicapped children, of whatever descrip- 
tion, who were receiving no special services at all were in 
low income, inner city, and rural schools. 



If there are now children housed in our classrooms who 
have greater needs than the schools are meering, and if we 
do not have teachers who are prepared to idenrify, diag- 
nose, and prescribe for these children, or to refer those that 
require referral, we are not doing the essenrial job in Teach- 
er Corps, because that is where our target population is. 
Therefore, when we talk about the impact of recent legisla- 
ricn on teacher education, we are referring to states that are 
going to have, in regular classrooms-not only in low in- 
come areas, but in the other areas of the city and in the 
suburban areas-children who have never been in regular 
classrooms before. Teacher associations and teacher unions 
are attempting to negotiate in all kinds of ways to adjust to 
this. But, unfortunately, few teachers who will be affected 
by these changes are accustomed to working in their class- 
rooms with children who are "different." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

This conference has a dual purpose. The first is to help 
you, as you put together your program, to learn what re- 
sources are available to help interns to become the most 
competent teachers that the Teacher Corps program has 
ever trained. But more important, for those of you in insti- 
tutions of higher educaUon, please talk about integrating 
the disciplines we have for dealing with the education of all 
trainees who are going into the teaching profession. For all 
of them wiU need the same kinds of skills. 

We, in the Teacher Corps, see tha intern as the key to 
success or failure of our program. Without exceprion, the 
first year of the internship should be so open and so flexi- 
ble that the relationship with kids will be always person-to- 
person rather than person-to-group. Under no circum- 
stances should the intern be used as a subsritute teacher, 
regardless of the emergency. The intern is to move among 
as many teachers and see as many kinds of teaching and 
learning styles as possible, and while this is occurring the 
team leaders have an obligarion to provide protecrion and 
support for those interns so that they can grow and deliver. 
Interns have an obligation to provide service to the schools, 
community, teachers, and themselves, for the total enter- 
prise. 

By example, let me point out that Dave Marsh, in his 
study of sixth-cycle interns, talks about a correlarion be- 
tween interns who saw themselves as change agents and 
interns, who saw themselves as teachers. If the difference 
bp^tween being a change agent and a teacher is that with the 
former the kids lose, we do not need change agents. We 
need teachers, highly qualified teachers. The intern has a lot 
of learning to do, and it is up to us to facilitate that learn- 
ing process. 
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Advocacy as a goal does not fit into our community- 
based education component. Wlien we talk about community 
education we are talking about using the community as 
a vehicle for learning in that school system and the use of 
the school in helping the learning in that community. Com- 
munity education is an integral part of our program, and if 
for any reason our young people are not pursuing this com- 
ponent seriously, then they certainly should not be able to 
qualify as graduates of tlie Teacher Corps program. If we do 
not develop that program as an integral academic part of 
tliat total process, we have once again fallen into the trap of 
being an institution that is not receptive to the strategy 
required to move toward open learning. 

When we talk about the change process we are talking 




I would like to salute you great educators who are attend- 
ing this conference, for you, as much as anyone else, repre- 
sent the future of education in this country. I would par- 
ticularly like to salute the staff of the National Teacher 
Corps, many of whom Tve known for a long time. These 
are the loyal sons and daughters of education. That com- 
mitment is unequaled among our peers. 

Fd also like to salute our distinguished director of 
Teacher Corps. A native of Washington, Bill Smith has 
spent most of his formative years in Texas. In that sense we 
feel a kinship for him. He*s a man of compassion because he 
has known violence. He is a man of intellect because he has 
been at the very core of a great university. He is a man of 
leadership because he knows how to lead men. He is a man 
of vision because he had a dream to fulfill. And he is a man 
of determination because he does not want his dream to 
fade. 



about the inv^:vement of all those people who have a role 
in the school and about one common goal-the improve- 
ment of the education of children who are being served by 
the schools. With the potential of our new legislation we 
will have an opportunity to have all of the significant play- 
ers—the principals, cooperating teachers, regular teachers, 
the intern team, and the team leader— in an educational 
change process. 

As we move ahead. Teacher Corps looks forward to your 
association in its family, and I hope these remarks have 
given you a sense of what we feel will make a critical differ- 
ence in your interns* training and ultimately in the school- 
ing of children. □ 



In the pursuit of excellence, Jolyi Gardener has indi- 
cated that in this country we do well at growing critics and 
experts, but we do not produce enough people for respon- 
sible roles in the social services. While I might sound like a 
critic at times tonight— I might even pose as an expert since 
I'm more than 100 miles from home— I certainly do not 
wish to appear irresponsible. I want to join with you in the 
role of a responsible educator, a responsible citizen, a re- 
sponsible person interested in .education. 

When asked for the title of this talk, I hesitated. The 
first I thought of was, "Is Teacher Corps a Bridge to No- 
where?" I hope that title doesn't sound pessimistic because 
it isn't intended to be negative. I simply wanted to be realis- 
tic. During the past 50 years weVe had so many noble 
ventures. Those of you who participated in World War 11— 
was it a bridge to peace or was it a bridge to nowhere? 
Those of you v^lu» saw the Korean War-was it a bridge to 
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peace or was it a bridge to nowhere? Those of you who 
experienced Vietnam-where did that bridge lead? And 
those of you who shared the joys of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration and the New Frontier-was that a bridge to no- 
where? Our old friend from Texas, Lyndon Johnson, and 
the Great Society-where did that bridge go? President 
Nixon was elected by one of the greatest landslides in the 
history of this nation-a great triumph that has now turned 
into a nightmare and a bridge to nowhere. 

America has always had great faith in its education sys- 
tem. Horace Mann, in one of the annual reports to the 
secretary of the board of education, described a school for 
children of all backgrounds— a great equalizer of the condi- 
tion of men, the balance wheel of social machinery. We 
view education as the answer to social ills and to everything 
else. If the school system fails, so does the promise of 
equality, so does the dream of a classless society. To sSm^, 
the school system has failed. Are schools then a bridge to 
nowhere? Notwithstanding our entliusiasm, Teacher Corps 
could be a bridge to nowhere. 

In an age of excitement, an age of change, I prefer to 
have hope. Teacher Corps can bring new hope to the 
national education arena. Bill Smith is counting on you, 
he's counting on me, he's counting on all of us to assume 
responsible roles that can truly bring new hope to children. 
I found some of what I wanted to say in the words you saw 
in your program— "The Learning Crisis in America." In this 
age of constant crisis, maybe we have forgotten what the 
word crisis means. Crisis is the turning point in the course 
of an affair-the critical moment, the high point when the 
future seems to hang in balance. The crisis does not point 
out which direcrions may be favorable or unfavorable, but 
it does indicate a situation in which some change will occur. 
And we do believe some change will take place as a result of 
Teacher Corps. 

Teacher Corps can represent a bridge to somewhere. We 
have built enough bridges to know that Teacher Corps must 
be a bridge to somewhere. Teacher Corps can become the 
bridge across the chasm created by the educarional crisis in 
this country. Teacher Corps and its schools, universities, 
and interns, can be the positive turning point. 

George Brown, in his book. Human Teaching and 
Human Learning, states that each year millions of American 
children find that ou; present system of educarion is in- 
humane, and tliat their parents and community leaders pro- 
test the condirions under which their youngsters are taught. 
The schools fail to give attenrion to the human needs of 
students and this is becoming more and more the prime 
reason for discontent. 

Some of the books recently appearing are a rcflecrion of 
the educarional and learning crisis in this narion. Joseph 
Featherstone recently published a book entitled Schools 



Where Children Learn. Its title is indeed a paradox. It ar- 
gues the norion that normally students don't jcarn in the 
schools. Students iearn, it seems, in spite of schools. They 
learn, it seems, in spite of teachers. The American Heritage 
Press has recently released a volume about educarion 
tomorrow, enritled Children Come First. Another paradox. 
The ritle reflects the thesis that subjects come first, teachers 
come first, principals come first, school boards come first, 
security comes first-in fact, everything comes before chil- 
dren in today's schools. Titles such as What We Owe Our 
Children, The Pedagogy of the Oppressed, and Young Lives 
at Stake all reflect the learning crisis in America. We have 
gone through the era of why Johnny can't read, why John- 
ny can't write, why Johnny can't do arithmeric, why John- 
ny misbehaves, -why he has no values. We have seen boy- 
cotts and strikes, the battles over long hair, and the under- 
ground newspapers. We have cops in the corridors and 
marijuana in the lockers. We see kids panic when they're 
linvited to work on their own or study independently. We 
sec students more interested in what the teacher expects or 
what is going to be on the test rather than in what should 
be learned. We hear the bell, see the monitors, watch the 
grades, record the credits, and maintain the requirements. 
We have created students who learn to cheat before they 
learn to learn. Such is the crisis in American educarion. 

The president of a narional civil rights organizarion has 
conducted a survey in at least 18 ciries including many of 
the ciries represented here tonight-New York, Dallas, San 
Antonio, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Washington, Balti- 
more, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Houston, 
Memphis, Atlanta, St. Louis. Preliminary findings of this 
survey indicate that tens of thousands of youngsters have 
been suspended from schools because the schools can't 
cope with the students and the students can't cope with the 
schools. It started, in fact, within our own home town of 
Houston. Seventy-one percent of all suspensions in that 
school district were black children. In Cleveland, 70.8 per- 
cent were black. In New York, 85.9 percent were black and 
Puerto Rican. In Miami, Florida, 89.6 percent of those ex- 
pelled were black. While Peter Holmes is looking into the 
matter from a civil rights standpoint, the obvious crisis is 
that teachers and schools have been unable to make adjust- 
ments for, or gear themselves to, the needs of these young- 
sters. 

If we think the plight of the blacks is serious, look at the 
plight of the Mexican-Americans. These minority students 
need help, guidance, understanding. They need an oppor- 
tunity for self-esteem and self-realization more than ever 
before. The only response they get from their teachers to- 
day is suspension. There is no understanding. 

In the development and training of teachers we have 
gone through the era of NEA insritutes, NSW insritutes, 
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TTT programs, training, T-group training-you name it. 
We have gone through Upward Bound, Head Start, Open 
classes, closed classes, no classes, regional labs, teacher cen- 
ters. We have spent billions of dollars on Titles I, II, III, IV, 
V, VI, VII, VIII, IX. Have all of these efforts and all of 
these funds strengthened American education? The net re- 
sult was revealed in the recent announcement by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, which states that the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores have continued to decline. 
Verbal scores have dropped 35 points from 478 to 443. 
Math scores have declined 21 points from 502 to 481. 
•There are numerous articles appearing that try to explain 
the continued decline in SAT scores. Does this decline in 
the test scores mean a decline in the quality of education? 
This is indeed a strange commentary after viewing the 
thousands of dollars of expenditure and millions of man- 
hours of education and reeducation of teachers and school 
personnel. Why aren't we looking at the reasons that test 
scores have declined? The-statement attributed to my 
friend. Dr. Sidney Marlard, is also revealing. He has stated, 
"There is no evidence in available data that there has been 
any decline in the quality of our educational system." An 
interesting commentary on this was made by L. Thomas 
Hopkins in a recent article in Phi Delta Kappan. It states 
that history shows that in a crisis, the people in power tend 
to refine and intensify the status quo, which eventually 
destroys them. Such is the case in the present movement in 
education. 

Ivan Illich, in The Deschooled Society, contends that the 
crisis in learning in America has been caused by schools. In 
this fascinating book, Illich charges that many students, 
especially those who are, poor, intuitively know what 
schools do for them. They are schooled to confuse process 
with substance; they are schooled to confuse teaching wit i 
learning; a diploma with self-confidence; the ability to 
"rap" and to say something meaningful. Rich and poor 
alike depend on schools to guide their lives, form their 
views, define for them what is legitimate and what is not. 
Olich continues his attack on schooling with this statement: 



Two centuries ago the United States led the worid in a 
movement to disestablish the^lnonopoly of a single 
church. Now we need the constitutional disestablish- 
ment of the monopoly of the schools and thereby the 
system which lethaily combines prejudice and power. 

And I know that some of us who have been in the school 
business for a long time do hot think that we're very prej- 
udiced or discriminatory. Look at it-not only at our 
minorities, our Mexican-Americans, our blacks, our Indians, 
and even our middle class white schools— and ask the ques- 
tion whether they're discriminatory or not. Illich states that 
the first article of the Bill of Rights corresponds to the First 
Amendment of the United States Constitution. To wit: 
"The States sha!' make no law with respect to the establish- 
ment of education. There shall be no ritual obligation for 
all." The article would make this disestablishment effective 
by having a law forbidding the discriminatory practice of 
hiring faculty based on, previous attendance at some institu- 
tion. In other words, people would be free from artificial, 
arbitrary, discriminatory barriers to learning. Wliat would 
happen if Illich's proposal should catch the attention of 
Congress before they adjourned, and if legislation were 
passed to abolish all schools this coming September? My 
first observation is that it might be frightening. But the 
longer one studies this proposition, the more plausible it 
becomes. . . plausible, but in our present political system 
not realistic. 

I began by wondering if this speech should be entitled 
"Is Teacher Corps a Bridge to Nowhere?" But I would con- 
clude a better title would be, "Teacher Corps, a Bridge to 
the Future." As I have noted, education in America is in a 
state of crisis, and there are no simple solutions. Teacher 
Corps, however, has both by its legislative mandate and its 
administrative leadership accepted those challenges. There 
is practically no area in education under attack that Teach- 
er Corps is not trying to improve. If answers are found or 
even inches of progress made, I am confident that Teacher 
Corps will have been a factor in those successes, d 
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PARAMOUNT, PERVASIVE: 
THE EQUAL ACCESS ISSUE 



rd like to deal with three topics: what Teacher Corps is all 
about; why it insists on the hard way of collaboration, and 
what is the meaning of the new program emphasis dealing 
with learning problems and disabilities in the regular class- 
room. But I think it appropriate to do these kinds of things 
only within the context of the one great issue that overrides 
the educational problems of our society and the thrust of 
Teacher Corps. That issue, still, is equal access to educa- 
tional opportunity and how to make it a reality. The rhet- 
oric of the 1960's is over; the residue is work. And the 
work of making access to educational opportunity remains 
the challenge for all of us educators. 

Wouldn't it be great if we could in 1976, as a part of the 
bicentennial celebration, truthfully declare that the princi- 
ples of our Declaration of Independence have prevailed and 
that all are now treated as free and equal and that liberty 
and justice are accorded to all in full and equal measure. 
But we won't be able to celebrate the bicentennial that 
way. We will, perhaps, in consequence of efforts like Teach- 
er Corps, be able to say that we are coming closer and 
closer to an understanding of what our promises to our- 
selves mean and what they are like in the action world. We 
will be able to say that real progress is being made. 

Of ay the nations on earth, this nation has the greatest 
stated commitment to freedom and to equality. It stated its 
goals grandly and well in its Declaration of Independence 
and the Preamble to the Constitution. Through the BUI of 
Ri^ts it even stated some objectives in behavioral terms. 
But it stopped short of establishing performance criteria on 
tliose goals and objectives, and it stopped short of setting 
the modes of assessment that would be used to determine 
whether the nation was indeed achieving its goals and objec- 
tives. In consequence of our failure to establish tht criteria 
and the modes of assessment of our successes and failures, 
there was an inadequate accountability in the society over a 
long period of time. We hid behind the "not yet" of compe- 
tency-based instruction. We kept saying "we are on the 
way, but we realize we're not yet there.'' In consequence of 
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this passage of time, with the little progress which we made, 
we abused time as our proper variable. The consequence 
was a nation of contradictions-great excesses of wealth and 
great excesses of poverty; great amounts of learning on the 
one hand and gross ignorance on the other. At this stage, 
far into our history, we find that many of the people in our 
society are denied even the simple right to read; great prin- 
ciples and practices of justice are extended to some, but 
gross injustices are the lot of others; open access to the 
well-being and good things of our society are for many, but 
relatively (and absolutely for some) closed access to those 
same benefits is for others. We have found in our society 
the beauties, the comforts, the well-being of the suburban 
communities within almost hailing distance of our ghettos. 
It has been hard for our people to understand-and particu- 
iariy hard for this generation. 

By the 1960's, many who had been denied access to the 
better things of our society got tired of "not yet" and we 
had our second revolution-or our second civil war-as the 
central cities were set aflame. (I was in the city of Roches- 
ter, New York when nine central city blocks were burned 
out). Whether of conscience or expedience, the Great 
Society program was launched. The Supreme Court took on 
more and more the role of the conscience for this society, 
took on the role of setting the criteria and modes of assess- 
ment to which our society was to be held in justification of 
its goals and stated objectives. Those who had long been 
deprived knew what the issue was. It was access to oppor- 
tunity. And they knew that in the American social system 
access to educarional opportunity was the key to broader 
access. It was interesring to me that in the burning of the 
ciries, schools were often the targets-presumably of hatred 
for what they had done or had not done for people. But in 
some other communiries the schools were left untouched-as 
islands in the midst of the rubble, perhaps out of recogni- 
rion tliat ia the schools lay the one hope, regardless of how 
badly we may have done what we were to have done. These 
folks focused, in places like Brownsville, on control of the 
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schools and on teachers and their ability to teach their 
children. Out of some of these protests came movements. 
One of these was Teacher Corps, a Federal program directly 
addressed to these issues; a program committed to prepar- 
ing teachers for the inner city schools- and to involving the 
schools and the communities in the planning of programs 
and to forcing changes in the institutions of our society 
which had proven so inaccessible to many people. 

The Teacher Corps track record is known already to 
many of us. Its first role of activist was a power play. It 
wasn't long before Teacher Corps foynd that you couldn't 
get there by power alone, and more and more in the interim 
it has moved to more subtle forms of power, to influence 
through programs. What Teacher Corps discovered was 
what we all have to discover if we're going to be effective. 
It is very easy to describe the social conditions of the times 
with relative accuracy; it is quite another question to be 
able to analyze the forces and factors that bring about 
those circumstances which we described. And it is even 
more complex and difficult for us to prescribe what ought 
to be done about them. We have a practice in our society of 
listening to our own rhetoric of description and then infer- 
ring, from the capacity to describe the evils, the capacity to 
diagnose and to prescribe in connection with those evils. 
Teacher Corps found, as have many of us, that it doesn't do 
to just be able to?xercise one's rhetoric in description. But 
despite it all, the goal was clear. The goal of Teacher Corps 
has always been to achieve an educational system where 
there is indeed open access to educational opportunity; 
where the artificial barriers to opportunity are removed; 
and where the business of teaching includes helping each 
individual to want to become and to become the best of 
which he is cz\ able. 

I remember back to the days of Ernest Melby of Michi- 
gan. He used to tell the story of an old doctor in a medical 
school who would tell the medical students, "Remember, 
gentlemen, 75 percent of the people who come to you for 
treatment are going to recover whether you treat them or 
not. The test of your medical skill is the 25 percent who 
will not recover if you don't have professional skills." Then 
Melby would turn to us as educators and say that we had 
for years been claiming our successes on the basis of what 
75 percent of the children did in their learning, and that we 
threw on the educational scrap heap the 25 percent that 
didn't readily conform to the conditions that we had set up 
in the educational systems of this society. And I recall back 
in the early 1960's when Paul Mort made the statement 
tliat the test of education, the challenge to education, was 
that every child shall learn. He was not saying that the 
teachers of this society should grab hold of the children and 
force them to learn. He wasn't talking about force; he was 
talking about freeing people to learn, about providing the 



educational circumstances that free children from the con- 
straints and the barriers that are placed upon Ihem and turn 
them loose for the most natural of human activities learn- 
ing. Ernest Melby and Paul Mort both were addressing 
themselves to the boundary conditions of society and of 
education. They were both talking about walls that have to 
come down, walls in the culture, walls in the institutions of 
the culture, walls in the mind of the teacher and other 
adults who deal with young people, and walls that are built 
into the learners themselves. 

If one had time one could spend an hour or two talking 
about the nature of the conditions that develop, that keep 
people from, wanting access, from believing that it is pos- 
sible to have access, from getting access. We all know these 
conditions in education. As long as these conditions persist, 
as long as a large proportion of the children of our society 
grow up lacking hope, as long as they grow up believing 
there are limits on their capacities which are not indeed 
truly there, as long as the institutions place up artificial 
barriers against any child in the society, the challenges of 
education remain with us. The analysis of causes must con- 
tinue and the search for solutions must go on. 

It is in the context of barriers and removal of barriers, of 
freeing man to be the best of which he is capable, that the 
thrust of Teacher Corps must be seen. It is in that thrust 
that consortia make sense. The conditions and the barriers 
that have grown up in our culture, that have been em- 
bedded in our institutions, that are in the minds of parents 
and teachers and people all across this land— false things, 
things that are not true, things that cannot be accepted as 
true, but things that as long as they are believed have the 
self-fulfilling hypothesis capacity to be true— these things 
must be removed. But Teacher Corps and everyone else in 
this society has found the extent, the complexity, of this 
great challenge and problem. It isn't a simple thing that is 
solved by discovery. It isn't a simple thing that is solved by 
describing it. It is at the core of our very existence. To 
really fashion its culture, to really fashion its institutions, 
to really fashion its own mind, and to bring up its children 
in the most wholesome ways possible, is the greatest chal- 
lenge any society can ever have. To remake itself in its 
desired image instead of persisting in its existing form and 
in its constant excuse of "not yet" is what we face as our 
task. It has been found that. this can only be done by bring- 
ing all of the possible forces to bear on the situation. And 
the forces can be brought to bear only as we sit down 
together and share the problem and work on it. We cannot 
change the schools of this society unless we can change the 
home, the behaviors that take place there, tliC hopes and 
prejudices that are there. We cannot deal with it without 
the community. We cannot deal with it without the institu- 
tion that is called the school. For deep within that insti- 
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tution arc many of the built-in factors which make success 
in education highly improbable, highly unlikely. We cannot 
hope to bring about tlie changes in the society that we 
would like to have if the agents who carry out our educa- 
tion functions, the classroom teachers of America, bring to 
the classroom biases and prejudices, bring to the classroom 
mistaken notions of predestined conditions in children. If 
they bring anything but a true hope and a true ability to 
pass on that hope to boys and girls, a true professional 
capacity to conduct the learning activities, we cannot hope 
to meet this challenge. And so we consort, and so we sit 
down together, influencing each other, working together- 
determined that it shall happen here and as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Earlier I spoke about taking down the boundaries. Any 
time the school makes neat boxes and fits boys and girls 
into those neat boxes, it throws up boundaries over which 
the children cannot pass. We did it for many years, with the 
special education problems of our society. Now Teacher 
Corps says one more of these barriers we will assault. We 
will join the growing American desire to bring the people 
who have special disabilities— whether openly manifested or 
whether covertly hidden in the personality— into the main- 
stream of educational systems of this society. We will deal 




I want to tell you about the diversity of American Indian 
tribes and how these differences of cultures and languages 
complicate the task of educating American Indian children. 
You must also be aware that the schools of education in 
our colleges and universities are not presently geared to deal 
with the complexities of the needs of American Indian chil- 
dren. Two solutions are apparent. Tribes must define and 
articulate their educational goals and work with outside 



with them there rather than putting them into a box out of 
which they are unlikely to escape. As we look at it, at all 
the talking that is done these days about vocational educa- 
tion and special programs, we need to remind ourselves 
constantly of the dangers of boxes, of building more of 
those barriers. 

Let me say that the challenge of teacher education, to 
those of us who have entered into this commitment, is to 
model tlie behavior which we expound. Teacher Corps pro- 
grams must be the most open, the most accessible, the most 
effective examples of learning opportunity that are to be 
found in the society. We must be the most open of all the 
educational programs. We must be the most effective of all 
the open programs. 

Let me close with a message that is found 'in one of the 
movie versions of Mutiny on the Bounty. Captain Bligh had 
found his way back to England, had been tried on charges 
brought against him, and had been found guilty. He was 
about to be released from the Admiralty court. One of the 
justices asked permission to address him directly and, in 
words something like this, reminded him of the challenges 
open to us all when he said to Captain Bligh, "Goodness 
and mercy are in the heart of the captain or they be not 
aboard."' □ 
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agents to develop sound competency-based education pro- 
grams. The eminent persons that are respected by our com- 
munities must be recognized by nonminority educators for 
the superb teachers that they are. These respected com- 
munity people can be a bridge from the community to the 
external institutions and agencies. 

I, too, am overwhelmed by the immensity of the chal- 
lenge of serving the educational needs of Indian children in 
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this country. Indians today consist of 481 Federally recog- 
nized tribal entities; 51 officially approved organizations 
outside of specific Federal statutory authority, and 225 
traditional tribal organizations having recognition but with- 
out formal Federal approval of their organizational struc- 
ture. Seven hundred and fifty -seven tribes! While there are 
some linguistic and cultural similarities,: the divergencies in 
belief systems and cosmologies are myriad. 

It would be ethnocentric in the extreme for me to pre- 
sume understanding of the diverse lifeways of more than a 
few of the 757 tribes, yet there has always been a common 
assumption by non-Indians that American Indians are one- 
dimensional in behavior, belief, and '^ alue systems. 

There are Indian people and tribes in each of your states. 
We American Indians, because of our cultural diversity, 
have rich "gifts to offer those who have come to share this 
land. An understanding of the philosophies of the tribes can 
teach us all how to live in better balance on this land. 

What is education for the Navajo may not be education 
for the Eskimo. Among the tribes, spatial and time con- 
cepts are different. The' family is perceived differently; for 
instance, the Lakota (Sioux) place a high value on the ex- 
tended family, while the Anishnabe (Chippewa) are more 
atomistic. Tribal ecosystems are different. An Eskimo child 
must learn the 17 distinct Yupik words for snow in order to 
survive in his world. A Minnecojou Lakota of the plains 
must learn over 40 ways to say grass. Every human being 
has the right to learn and understand the practicalities of 
the world that surround him in the language of his own 
culture. For thousands of Indian children, the English lan- 
guage is inadequate to these understandings and concepts. 

'When we Indian people talk about Indian education, we 
are talking about multicultural and' multilingual education. 
We are also insistent on a child's right to education in a 
tribal-specific sense, particularly in the early years. 

The teacher training systems that are currently available 
in most schools of education are not appropriate for teach- 
ing teachers to teach Indian children. Underlying the educa- 
tional philosophy of schools of education in the United 
States is the basic assumption that the predominant 
society's value systems must be promulgated to America's 
youth in the English language. There is little awareness or 
consideration of the constructive role that American Indian 
communities could play in the educational process. Avery 
rich resource of people is out there on the reservations 



waiting to be tapped to interact with other agents of educa- 
tion. 

Teacher Corps seems to have recognized this resource, 
and is taking innovative steps to involve the community. I 
know this because my son is a Teacher Corps intern teach- 
ing and learning on a reservation in North Dakota. 

How can we improve the interaction of all agents of 
education to meet the needs of our tribally diverse Ameri- 
can Indian children and the other culturally diverse ethnic 
minority children? 

We must look in the direction of competency-based edu- 
cation. We people of the ethnic minority communities must 
define what we need to learn and how our educational goals 
will be met. We no longer wish to be the objects of educa- 
tion but will be the subjects, determining directions. Aca- 
demicians and professional educators can be encouraged to 
be assisting agents. For example, if the Arapaho tribe 
wishes to incorporate the Arapaho language in all elemen- 
tary curricula on the reservation and needs accredited 
Arapaho-speaking teachers to teach Arapaho-speaking chil- 
dren, then a responsible school of education could ensure 
that its student teachers are prepared appropriately. This 
may mean that an excellent Arapaho linguist who may not 
have other academic qualifications, would have to be hired 
on faculty with a status commensurate to other faculty 
members. The ethnic minority communities know and uti- 
lize these respected and eminent persons in their daily lives. 
These natural teachers heal, advise, counsel, and transmit 
the traditions and oral histories of the group. In modern 
terms they are our psychologists, sociologists, historians, 
ecologists, and philosophers. These ethnic minority **emi- 
nent persons," if they are recognized as such and utilized 
by the nonminority academic community, can help us to 
develop and strengthen the cultural learning that is neces- 
sary if we are to survive. 

The Asian American, the Blacks, and the Spanish-speak- 
ing share with us a great wealth of culture and history that 
has been meagerly presented to our children in America's 
school systems. We ask that the complex linguistic and cul- 
tural diversity of the American Indian tribes and the cultur- 
al diversity of other ethnic minorities not be ignored when 
we prepare teachers and devise curricula. The parents and 
the respected persons in our communities are ready to be 
involved. It is a challenge 'that we all must meet so that we 
do not miseducate these children who are all so precious to 
us. □ 
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There arc three basic underlying principles that I would like 
to share with you. My own work has been at the school 
district level. I am convinced of the first principle: if change 
is to occur it must occur at the school district level, Wc can 
spend a lot of money-,and energy innovating in educational 
laboratories, schools of higher education, and other places 
as well, but if we are going to affect the masses of children 
who are being miscducated in our schools today, it will 
have to take place at the school district level. 

The second principle is a little- more pessimistic. I am 
afraid that despite the last decade of Federal intervention in 
educational reform, there appears to be no evidence of a 
commitment to educational change, I think that if we did a 
sociological analysis of the people who control what is hap- 
pening in our schools, we would find frighteningly few who 
want to change the schools into places where Chicano chil- 
dren. Black children, Puerto Rican children, Asian children, 
Amcricar Indian children, and just children in general can 
make their own decisions about what they believe, what 
their cultural identity and language will be, and how they 
will develop their own program for enjoying the benefits of 
life in this country. I think we would find frighteningly few 
who want to change the schools into places where poor 
children can learn to understand those economic processes 
that will give them economic security and which will allow 
them to benefit from the free enterprise system. We would 
find that frighteningly few of our schools are teaching chil- 
dren about stocks, bonds, and similar things that make 
people a bit more free in this country. I also think we 
would find very few people who control schooling in this 
country who are committed to the concept of fiscal 
neutrality in educational finance reform. 

The third principle that I'd like to share with you is the 
concept that change is inevitable. Before the last decade of 
educational reform, we saw a number of civil rights actions 
and civil litigatfbn, which were the precursors to the educa- 
tional reform movement that took place during the last 
decade. Now we sec a new era of civil rights litigation. I 



recently was privileged to be in Atlanta with a group from 
the Southern Regional Conference. A gentleman there 
spoke about the "second generation" of civil rights litiga- 
tion. Some of us have been involved in that second genera- 
tion of civil rights litigation already. Decisions such as Lowe 
vs, Nichols, the Denver Keyes decision, and other decisions 
pertaining to what happens to children in the schools 
promise to create an era in which educational change and 
educational reform are not a human imperative, but a legal 
imperative. (Incidentally, if this conference is not facing the 
Lowe decision squarely and dealing specifically with the 
notion that it will be necessary to have teachers in our 
schools who can teach Black, Asian-American, American 
Indian, and Spanish-speaking children in a way that is both 
bilingual and bicultural, it is simply missing the boat.) 
The Denver decision talks about issues of cultural pluralism, 
not only for the Spanish-speaking and American Indian 
children in the Denver schools, but also for White and Black 
children. So I think that the notion of cultural pluralism in 
our schools is a very real thing-and that means cultural 
democracy as it affects the philosophy of the school dis- 
tricts, as it affec-s governments, staffing, curriculum, co- 
curricular activities, and as it affects the school system of 
accountability and evaluation. 

This leads me to the notion that in school districts, even 
when ydU have recalcitrance, when you have people who 
may not be committed to change, the handwriting is on the 
wall and change is on the way. It is out of that handwriting 
that we can begin to form positive coalitions for bringing 
about educational change. 

My own experience in attempring to bring about change 
in one school district in San Antonio, Texas, and in work- 
ing with other school districts throughout the United 
States, leads me to the notion that the school district, 
and of itself, has some intrinsic mechanisms for resisting 
that change, and tliese become effective as the change pro- 
cess is accelerated. In our own work in San Antonio over a 
five-year period, we didn't necessarily go about the process 
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of educational reform melhodically. In retrospect, however, 
we find that we were testing out some hypotheses in creat- 
ing coalitions and in bringing about educational change in 
the school district. Two of those liypoiheses have proved to 
be very accurate. The first one is: he who pretends to he a 
saviour will probably end up being erueified. That is, the 
notion of coming into a school district as a saviour or re- 
deemer of that district is likely to meet with failure. I saw 
many people with many kinds of ideas who came to this 
impoverished school district on the west side of San An- 
tonio; some came from the U.S. Office of Education with 
models of educational change which might have been ap- 
propriate in other areas, but simply were not appropriate 
for ours. I suspect that there were limes when I pretended 
to be a saviour, and times when I ended up being a cruci- 
fier. 

The second hypotheses was one that I heard daily from a 
man who was smarter than I: you can't bring about educa- 
tional reform by issuing a memorandum. Thus, if you are 
involved in bringing about educational reform in a school 
district and you are in any kind of memorandum-issufng 
position, that is one thought to keep in mind, which my 
own experience has proven out. 

« « « 

I would like to talk about some specifics about your 
school district and bringing about educational change in the 
school district. The first of these is a concept that I first 
heard from Marcus Foster. A few years ago, I heard him 
speak about the school district as being an institution 
serving conflicting constituencies. This is a very real thing in 
a school dis.rict, and I think that the constituencies are 
both intemai and external. There are the internal consti- 
tuencies (teachers* groups, principals' groups, custodial per- 
sonnel), and the constituencies outside the school district 
(these are groups that may be identified not only by ethni- 
city or race, but by special interest and experience). It is 
not surprising to me that the ideas of the middle manage- 
ment personnel or the reaction of the principal are often 
different from that of others. 

The second notion is that attempting to bring about 
educational change, particularly in the kind of school dis- 
trict and settings with which we are involved, is likely to 
bring about extremely high expectations on a very short- 
term basis. This concept should be part of the strategy as 
you attempt to develop a coalition. 

The third notion is that we who are in education are not 
often compensated or rewarded in material terms or in oth- 
er ways in which business people and other public em- 
ployees are rewarded. Thus, the process of bringing about 
an educational change becomes one that involves a high 



level of ego. This is one of the basic principles of which we 
should be aware when creating a coalition in a school dis- 
trict. 

The fourth notion is that forming a coalition takes lime. 
It takes too much time to start with a great deal, and from 
my own experience, once you begin to bring about change 
in a school district, you can't expect to find concrete re- 
sults within one year. We have such a situation here in the 
Washington school district, where Barbara Seismore took 
over as superintendent a year ago. If 1 were to choose the 
time to be with her and to be part of that coalition and 
team, it would be this second year, because it is usually 
during the second year that things really begin to happen, 
and the group has a firmar hold on what it's all about. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Now, some specific considerations in bringing about a 
coalition in a school district may be helpful. First of all, 
^ . you will probably want to begin by creating macro- and 
micro-coalitions. It is not always possible for all people to 
coalesce on all issues. If I had it to do over again, 1 would 
begin by creating micro-coalitions, small groups of people 
working on specific tasks. 

The next consideration involves the notion of long-term 
or short-term coalitions. Particulariy in working with com- 
munity groups, my own experience has been that it be- 
comes necessary to create specific objectives and specific 
time limits, during which or at the end of which people will 
feel that they have accomplished that which they set out to 
do. I think one of the big mistakes we have made in at- 
tempting to create coalitions within school districts is that 
we have been extremely open-ended and extremely time- 
free, with the result that people never get to where they 
thought they were going, and sometimes don't even under- 
stand where they were going. 

A third point is the principle of ownership. I think that 
if a coalition is truly a coalition, we must take care that the 
members have (and recognize that they have) some legiti- 
mate power in the coalition, and that they have a true 
feeling of ownership about the change that the coalition is 
attempting to bring about. 

The last consideration is that there are promising 
methodologies in bringing about educational change which 
warrant our investigation. The concept of organizational 
development is one of these. I am not sure that all the 
principles as they are presendy being applied can be trans- 
ferred to a school district, but they do promise some inter- 
esting insiglUs into ways of bringing about educational 
change. Wliat 1 am saying is that many of us who started in 
this business ten years ago went about in pretty much the 
way that we began teaching third grade— without any ex- 
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pcricncc. But there are promising methodologies out there, 
and we can now go about effecting change more sys- 
tematically. 

« « « 

Finally, it is my opinion that in spite of the emphases, in 
spite of the very good work the Federal government pro- 
grams have done and the influence they have had in the 
schools (and I am in no way suggesting that these should be 



terminated), I think that if our coalitions are going to bring 
about educational reform, they must focus on establishing 
those principles of participatory democracy about which 
we talk- the fundamental, locally funded, locally estab- 
lished processes within the school district. We can't dissi< 
pate ail of our energies on concern with Federal interven- 
tion programs alone; we must strive to establish the coali- 
tions that enable us to change the educational institution as 
it exists in the field today. □ 



THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 




The theme of my speech is simple. State education agencies 
are accountable to the public and they must be involved in 
your efforts. 

I \iant to talk about where I am, why I'm in education, 
what state agencies are trying to do, why they are different, 
and why, when you work with them you need a clear under- 
standing of why they operate the way they do. I've worked 
as a teacher in junior high school, senior high school, in 
college in English education; I've worked with the 
state agency in New York State approving programs for the 
preparation of teachers, and for the last three years I've 
coordinated a Federal project in performance education. 
I'm also obviously an adult who was once a child, a parent, 
and a perennial doctoral student. My biases about educa- 
tion are somewhat personal (and somewhat general), but I 
would not be a member of a state education agency if I 
thought the world was perfect and all I had to do was keep 
it running the way it is. I'm more than a little worried 
about the state of education in the United States. 

Too many things fall out of our education system that 
are not really intended. Some people feel that to a great 
extent we have institutionalized racism and minorities into 
our social structure, and if you look at our schools through 
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some kinds of lenses, that's what it looks like. We also have 
a system that tends to be failure oriented. If you stay in 
education long enough, sooner or later it gets you. As I 
begin my third dissertation next week, I think I'm close to 
that point. Consider all the people who have been in the 
American education system, and notice how few reach the 
end. There is almost always another degree. Sooner or later 
most people are eliminated. Is that the purpose of our edu- 
cation system? I think my commitment to performance 
education is simply that it requires a public statement of 
purpose. I'd like to know what our schools are about, what 
our system is about, and I'd like to know it publicly. I 
haven't really talked about the massive illiteracy that exists 
and why basic skUls are still not being learned by so many 
thousands of children across the country. My personal con- 
clusion is simple. I stand here as a member of a state agency 
who is concerned about the quality of education because 1 
believe it needs improvement. 

I wish to talk today about state education agencies. Wil- 
liam Drummond, a professor at the University of Florida 
and a former state agency member, in a recent article com- 
pared state education departments to sleeping whales. No- 
body, he noted, really cares about sleeping whales, as long 
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as they're asleep. The problem is- that in many states the 
sleeping whales have awakened, and the people in those 
agencies are attempting to provide leadership. (Any of you 
who are from New York State know that I speak clearly on 
this issue.) As a result, they are receiving an unbelievable 
amount of criticism, and that's a major reason why 1 think 
state agencies are different. 

I worked in a state agency for about three years before I 
realized this. We would look at a problem, such as student 
teaching, and we would ask, what can we do to make stu- 
dent teaching better? We then did what we thought was 
logical: we selected experts from all over the country to 
look at the problem; we held a small conference; they made 
recommendations. We then held a large state conference, 
we got everyone together and said, "Wliat can we do from a 
state viewpoint to improve student teaching?" They told us 
what every group we have brought together in the seven 
years that I have been in the department has told us: 'That 
is a good issue, that needs further study." I am convinced 
that state education departments do make stupid, inappro- 
priate, and political decisions. I am also convinced that they 
make many right decisions, but they make decisions. They 
are not in the business of "studying longer." They will 
make decisions based on inadequate data if the.best advice 
they always get is that you "need more data." They really 
need to kitow what you think. 

I was on the faculty of a university that is represented 
here. In 1962 at my first faculty meeting, one of the people 
got up and said, "We need to revise the undergraduate cur- 
riculum — it's outdated, outmoded, and inappropriate." He 
was right. In 1972 that curriculum was finally revised. Ten 
years of study and careful consideration went into that 
major shift — one course. That is an approach to a problem 
from a collegiate viewpoint; it is a totally inappropriate 
approach to a problem, however, for a state agency that 
thinks something needs to be done to improve the quality 
of education. I heard recently of a University in Illinois 
where the education faculty wanted to raise to 2.5 the 
minimum index for all education majors. They collected 
data and found that 40 percent of students in teacher edu- 
cation would be dropped from the program if the index 
were raised. They realized that the entire program was 
based on PTE's and that faculty members would be fired if 
the index were raised. The index was not raised. When I was 
told that story, I asked if anybody had menrioned the pos- 
sibility that the students finishing that program who went 
in with a 2.5 index might become better teachers. That was 
never considered that wasn't the issue. That, state agencies 
would maintain, is the issue. 

The state education department has the state as a client, 
tlic legislature as a client, the state board of educarion as a 
client. It has all of the children in all of the schools as 



clients. It is impossible to develop any kind of leadership 
that doesn't directly cut into the vested interests of some 
segments of the education world, and state agencies are 
doing that. 

The world doesn't want change. If you're in a position 
to foster it, you're going to have problems. I believe Teach- 
er Corps is an agency that wants to foster change. I want to 
talk briefly about what you can do. 

Every state, I believe, has someone in the state agency 
assigned to serve as a liaison with Teacher Corps projects. 
Do you know who it is in your state? When did you see him 
or her last? What kind of discussions do you have? Are state 
people ever involved with you before you do something? 
Do they simply sign off? I am not trying to say that every 
state agency person will be a great help to you. Mine is a 
double message — I want you to help us as much as I want 
us to help you. 

Have you thought about going to the office of teacher 
education and asking for an appointment with the director 
of the division, or the assistant commissioner, or the state 
superintendent and saying, "We know t^at we have a proj- 
ect that has potenrial; we know you are concerned about 
the quality of education; we want you to know what we are 
doing, and we want to be able to assist you in any way we 
can." 

I want to conclude by trying to allay somewhat your 
concern when I say that state agencies want to provide 
leadership. A number of states are developing state goals 
and I've picked out a few to give you an idea of the kinds 
of things I'm talking about when I talk about providing 
leadership. 

The state of Washington, for instance: the process of 
education should provide a learning experience matched to 
each student's readiness to learn and the way he learns best; 
or, emphasize the cultural, ethnic, and racial differences; or, 
contribute positively to our nation's future; or, utilize the 
involvement and support of Jie enrire community to maxi- 
mize educational experiences; or, appreciate the wonders of 
the natural world, of man's achievements and failures, his 
dreams and his capabilities; or, clarify his basic values and 
develop a commitment to act upon these within the frame- 
work of his rights and responsibilities as a participant in a 
democratic society. Assumptions in Vermont: all people 
need success to prosper; the development of a personal 
philosophy, a basic set of issues, is perhaps one of the most 
important human achievements. 

I spend most of my rime represenring the performance- 
based education movement. I've spent at least half of that 
rime defending it and urging people to think it migiu pro- 
vide a better way to educate teachers and to help children 
to learn. I hear a lot of things like: *'Why do you think any 
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group can make a dilTcrcncc?" "Sciiools don't affect any- 
thing." "There isn't any research." '*No ciiange process 
works, so why bother?" "Teachers won't buy it.'' "College 
personnel are up in arms." "Costs too much money." *Mt 
won't work." "You don't have enough staff." "Forget it." 



Vd like to share with you four assumptions that 1 have about 
public poHcy as It relates to exceptional children, and will 
deal with these assumptions from two dimensions: one is the 
dimension of law and litigation, those things that tend to be 
chiseled in stone like the Ten Commandments; the other con- 
cerns the more informal issue of how we relate to childien. 

The first assumption is that public policy determines the 
degree to which minorities, in this case exceptional children, 
will be treated inequitably by the controlling majority. It is 
almost axiomatic that those who have the power to distribute 
resources and benefits will not distribute them equitably to 
all who may have an interest. Thus, advocates must seek from 
or force from the controUing majority equal treatment for 
the minority. Historically, this has been the basic premise of 
all civil riglits movements. There is no doubt in my mind that 
handicapped children have been, and continue to be, treated 
as a powerless minority in our society. 

We have had since the early 1960's, and in fact long before 
that, a concept (perhaps the most abused term in education) 
of "equal educational opportunity." This term originated 
back in the post-Civil War period. It meant equal access to 
equal resources for equal objectives. When in tlic I960's we 
moved into compensatory education, witli our Title I's and 
other compensatory programs, the concept of equal educa- 
tional opportunity was cliangcd to mean equal access to dif- 
fering resources, but stiil for equal objectives. Today 1 tiiink 



i only have one answer: Tlie quality of education in the 
United States is not good enougli, the problems arc nionu* 
mentaL To do nothing is unacceptable. To try to do some- 
thing is the only choice. State agencies are trying. Please 
help us. Let us help you. □ 
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the concept is changing again. We are moving into a period 
of equal access to differing resources for differing ob- 
jectives, into an age where we celebrate the differences in 
each of us and where education's purpose is to develop each 
of us to our fuUest. 

I'm going to share with you a story which took place in 
Pennsylvania in 1971; a story which is now being repeated 
in every state across the country. In the fall of that year the 
parents of 13 mentally retarded children went to court, 
claiming that. their children had been denied access to a free 
public education. These children were severely retarded and 
multiply handicapped; they were the kind of kids of whom 
education has said, "You are not educable and you're not 
our responsibility." Tlie parents based their case on a very 
simple premise: they said that the State of Pennsylvania 
undertakes to provide education for its citizens and that 
handicapped children, too, are citizens. Also, the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, under the equal protection clause, guarantees to aU 
its citizens equal protection of the laws— thus, these chil- 
dren were entitled to an education. 

The court heard the case, it heard the case not only on 
behalf of the 13 children, but on behalf of all similarly 
situated children througliout the State of Pennsylvania. In 
brief, the state conceded that there were many children 
whom they should be educating but were not educating, 
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but that surely they could not educate the types of kids in 
the back wards of the institutions, the kids in the cribs, the 
kids with an l.Q. of 15, or the kids who couldn't be toilet 
trained. But the parents insisted, "Yes, we mean that kind 
of kid too, we mean all kids; there is no line which sepa- 
rates some children from others." Finally the court agreed 
that the state must educate every child, including every 
mentally retarded child. (In the District of Columbia, that 
principle was extended to all handicapped children, and 
that principle has been enforced in state after state. We're 
now in court in about 30 states. My prediction is that with- 
in two or three years, at the most, no child in the U.S. will 
be excluded from a free public education.) The Pennsyl- 
vania court then went on to say ihat not only did these 
children have a right to an education, they had the right to 
a frefr education. This meant that no longer could anyone 
say to a parent, "Send your child to a private school and 
we'll pay $1000 of the S7000 fee"-for free public educa- 
tion means education totally at public expense. The court 
then went even further, and ruled that children are entitled 
to a free appropriate public education, an education suited 
to meet their needs. Educators reacted in horror at the 
word "appropriate"; could the court mean that education 
meant teaching children toilet training, how to feed them- 
selves, to sit u^— was that education? The court ruled yes, 
that education is a process by which individuals learn to 
cope and deal with their environment— thus learning is edu- 
cation and all children are educable. 

We are now reaching the next step in equal educational 
opportunity, because what the courts ruled was that equali- 
ty is not sameness. Equality does not mean that everybody 
gets the same, nor does it mean that everybody comes out. 
the same in ihe end. This is critically important, because we 
maintain that for a child to learn to feed himself is as 
worthwhile a social goal and objective, is as satisfactory and 
important to that child, as learning to become a doctor, a 
lawyer, or a teacher is to another child. And if we look at 
our schools and what we do in our schools, we see that 
there are value systems. We say that the kid who's in the 
academic track, who will go on to college, is more valued 
than the one in the vocational program. Then we say that 
the kid in a vocational program is more valued than the one 
who may have no vocational goals whatever. What the court 
provided was the start of the new definition of equal educa- 
tional oppoT[un\iy—ecft4al access to differing resources for 
differing obfectives—thdi is, we don't all come out the same 
in the end. We're all different; we're all valued; we all have 
riglits and among them is the right to proceed as far as we 
can in our own lives. And education's responsibility is not 
to provide a program, education's responsibility is to mefit 
the needs of individual children. Thus our concept, even in 
special education, that there should be a program for the 
mentally retarded, or an academic program or a vocational 



program, is false. There should be a" program for Mary, a 
program for Johnny, and a program for Susie, each de- 
signed to meet each child's needs. 

In the District of Columbia the court said that if the 
state didn't have the money to provide for all of these 
children, it must redistribute its resources, take from some 
to provide for others, for it may leave no child standing 
outside the door. Handicapped children have as much right 
to be in school as any other children, and they arc going to 
be in school, even if it requires stopping the construction of 
the new gymnasium. We're talking about a million children 
in this country who are out of school because they are 
handicapped. But soon they will be admitted. 

Let us now turn to the second assumption: public policy 
determines the degree to which those who are served will be 
vulnerable to abuse from those who provide the services. 
Whenever an individual's basic existence is dependent upon 
those who serve him he is no longer free, because his whole 
future depends on his maintaining the good graces of those 
who serve him. How can people be free when others have 
control over their destiny? One of the objectives of our 
efforts must be to allow handicapped individuals to acquire 
the ability to determine their own destinies, and thus set 
themselves free. One of the things the courts wanted to 
know was how decisions are made as to whether to include, 
exclude, place, or classify a child. They called in superin- 
tendents and found out that school officials were making 
decisions in a rather arbitrary, at times capricious, manner. 
What the courts and the legislators have now determined is 
that in this society people have guarantees of due process of 
law under the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments and that 
if decisions are to be made about peoples' lives, those 
people have a right to be involved in those decisions. We 
have had professional tyranny in this country and the 
courts are now saying that it has to stop. This means that if 
parents or kids d.on't agree with the recommendations that 
are being made (I'm not saying that good professional/par- 
ent/child interaction isn't what's needed; it is), they have 
certain basic rights. One of these is the right to advance 
notice of any substantial decisions that are to be made, and 
that notice must be in writing, in the language of the home, 
and sent by registered mail. The term "substantial deci- 
sions" doesn't refer to changing a child from one reading 
group to another, but to decisions such as labeling a child 
retarded, or moving a child from one type of program to 
another. In addition, parents have the right to request a 
hearing if they do not agree with the decision or recom- 
mendations, and the hearing is to be conducted by a person 
independent of the school district. Parents have the right to 
examine all records (and we've got to start teaching teach- 
ers how to keep records). Parents also have the right to 
independent evaluations of their children, at public ex- 
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pcnsc, if necessary, and parents have the right to be repre- 
sented by legal counsel.- They have the right to cross- 
examine or talk to people involved in the situation. Then 
the hearing officer makes the decision which is binding, 
pending a higher review. Immediate reaction from many 
professionals was that school staff would spend all their 
time in hearings. It hasn't happened. In the State of Penn- 
sylvania, where hearings have been going on for over a year, 
there have only been a relatively small number of hearings- 
requested. One reason for this is that the quality of deci- 
sion-making has improved. The important point is that pro- 
fessionals, for the first time, are being told to be profes- 
sionals-to make recommendations that they know are ap- 
propriate, not simply on the basis of administrative con- 
venience. Being a professional means not yielding to pres- 
sures, but standing on professional ethics, saying **this is 
what I believe is right," and being willing to defend it. 
Thus, I see this not as an antiprofessional movement, but as 
a pro-professional movement. For the first time, we are 
encouraged not to be subservient to political pressures, but 
to act professionally and speak up for kids. 

One result of this movement is the concept of the "least 
restrictive" alternative. This means that there exists a con- 
tinuum of appropriate services. The least restrictive dterna- 
tive allows the handicapped child to aiiend school like 
every other kid. The most restrictive alternative is institu- 
tionalization. There is a full spectrum of abnormalcy; what 
the courts are saying is that we may not move the degree of 
restrictiveness any more than is minimally necessary, we 
must start with the assumption that every child is normal, 
and may only place a child in a restrictive setting with clear 
evidence that that's what the child needs. The burden of 
proof is on the schools' shoulders. I dislike the term "main- 
strear.iing" because it implies that we're going to take de- 
viants and make them normal. What I prefer is the concept 
;'hat every child is entitled to an education suited to his 
needs, there is no mainstream, only each child's flow of 
learning. 



A great deal is happening on the questions of testing and 
labeling. Very honestly, we're always going to have labeling 
in our society. Let's not believe the myth that we're going 
to wipe out all of society's negative images of handicapped 
children; we'll do that when we change society. It's not the 
label that's bad, it's what happens to those who are labeled. 
If we can stop what is happening to them, then the labels 
won't be so bad. 

On the subject of testing, it's absolute lunacy to me to 
see in 1974 psychologists giving tests in English to kids who 
speak Spanish. How can v/e, in 1974, have psychologists 



giving inner city kids tests that have no relevance to theii 
existence? How, in 1974, can we still make the decision 
that a child is mentally retarded on the basis of an intellj 
gence test when, since 1958, we have said in the profession 
that mental retardation is a lack of intellectual functionin; 
and adaptive behavior? A child has to show that he noi 
only cannot function in school, but that he also caniioi 
function in the environment of his community. How car 
we label **retarded" a child who can't function in school 
but goes out to the comer and runs numbers? We are goinu 
to stop it, and one way we're going to stop it is to ensure 
that the psychologists and administrators who do such 
things have no time to give the tests, since they will be 
sitting in court all day or raising money to pay their liabili- 
ty fines, I don't think we're dealing with a controversial 
issue any more, we're dealing with'common sense. 



The third assumption is that public policy largely deter- 
mines how society will perceive a class or group of individ- 
uals. Thus, the nation's policies regarding handicapped chil- 
dren have cumulatively produced a rather negative image of 
these chUdren. I do not believe that human beings are born 
with a natural prejudice toward handicapped children. We 
instill it by hiding handicapped people from non-handi- 
capped people. Handicapped kids form 10 percent of the' 
population, yet we go through school not seeing any handi- 
capped kids. The place to start teaching people to live with 
other people, to understand other people, is in our schools. 
One of the most significant things to happen in recent years 
was the mandate that 10 percent of the national enrollment 
of Head Start consist of handicapped children. What we are ' 
now seeing is handicapped kids, blind kids, deaf kids, physi- j 
cally handicapped kids, and retarded kids integrated with ^' 
other kids, and they're getting along fine. The staff is hav- 
ing some problems because they still think those kids don't 
belong there, but the kids don't have any problems, and 
that's what counts. 

The fourth assumption is that public policy influences 
how a class or group of individuals will feel about them- 
selves. If we continue to abuse, mistreat, segregate, and 
discriminate against handicapped children, we will only ere- ' 
ate another generation of handicapped people who don't 
see themselves as being able to cope with or to deal with j 
society. After the court decision in Pennsylvania, one \ 
school district passed a resolution which said, "Mentally ; 
retarded children can come to school next year, but no ' 
mentally retarded girls may try out for the cheericading \ 
squad." Thai's the kind of discrimination that hurts most 
of all. It's the little things that hurt these kids, that hurts 
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their perception of themselves. That's what we've got to 
leach teachers not to do. Bill Smith put it well when he 
said, "Teach kid.s that there is nothing greater in the world 
than the feeling, M am alert, I am confident, I can do.' " 
You ouglit to see the face of the child when he learns to get 
ihat first forkful of food to his mouth, the face of a blind 
child when he discovers braille. That's learning, and that's 
where we can help. There's going to be a day when the 
retarded child, the physically handicapped child, the blind 
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The laws and the recent court decisions leave us with three 
very important policies. One is the right to equal educa- 
tional opportunity, which gets down to such basics as you 
can't cut a child out of school because he "doesn't fit" 
unless you send all the children home from school. We have 
proceeded for a long time on the principle of the greatest 
good for the greatest number, but that is no longer a legiti- 
mate basis for excluding a child from school. The second 
policy is optimal education for the individual. The third is 
the policy of due process, the idea that you don't move a 
child out of the general realm and mainstream of childhood 
without being able to demonstrate that it is better for him 
that you do that. Once a child has been moved out for 
"treatment" purposes^^then effective treatment must ensue. 

What we see happening here is a departure from the 
original practice of putting children who are different in 
some out of the way place where they will be out of siglit 
and out of mind. Some approaches give them help within 
the regular school, but still keep them apart as clients of a 
separate system where, again, they don't bother anyone too 
much and responsibility for their service belongs to another 
system. If we arc genuinely invoking the possibility and the 
responsibility of establishing within the mainstream the 



child, the deaf child, walk down the halls of our schools 
and look the other kids in the eye and say, "Here I am, 
world.'* That's what our mission is and that's what I think 
Teacher Corps and you people can help accomplish. 

John Lindsay once said, "No society in the world has 
higher aspirations for individual freedom than ours, hicvi- 
tably we fall short. Our task, your task and my task, is to 
make the reality equal to the promise. In peace under 
law ... we must go right on." □ 
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most therapeutic environment possible for all children, we 
have opened the possibility of including within that envi- 
ronment a much wider range of needs than we have included 
there before. For some children, providing a special support 
system may help to keep them there That support may 
take various forms: it may take the form of help to the 
regular teacher in laying out the kinds of instruction that 
will be most appropriate for that child within that regular 
classroom; it may be some work with the family at home; it 
may be drawing in the resources of other agencies in some 
way to support the growth and development of that child 
and assist the teacher in that effort. But the regular teacher 
is the main focus of attention and the main focus of re- 
sponsibility—the primary facilitator of good things for chil- 
dren. We sec much progress now in moving handicapped 
children out of institutions into community living. They are 
partJeipating more within the mainstream of childhood ac- 
tivity. We are taking care of them by procedures which will 
allow for the individualization of their instruction in cir- 
cumstances which are close to nonnal. Some people arc 
speaking of this practice as "normalization." 

In doing this, we start with the proposition that kids arc 
kids are kids. They're more alike than they are different. 
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There are general learning/teaching principles used in work- 
ing with children that apply across the board, to regular 
children as well as those who are handicapped. The ap- 
proach proceeds as follows: start out by setting what objec- 
tives the school should pursue in the socialization of chil- 
dren, then do a learning needs assessment in terms of the 
skills to be developed in each individual case. Consider the 
alternatives by which we can promote that development, 
and by the continuous monitoring and assessment of the 
child's progress, try to set up the conditions which will 
maximize the child's learning in the goal direction. Out- 
come information is fed back again into setting the instruc- 
tional goals for that particular child. When we employ such 
an instructional model, it is not always necessary that we 
do an elaborate pre-instructional assessment of the tradi- 
tional kind (which would involve a medical evaluation, a 
psychological evaluation, a social evaluation, and an educa- 
tional evaluation). Diagnosis takes on a different complex- 
ion and a different orientation within this instructional ap- 
proach. Prediction is given less weight. If we have an ideal 
kind of instructional approach and system for continuous 
evaluation of the effects of our intervention in goal-related 
terms, the best way to find out about the child's capacity 
to learn is to put him through that system and see what 
' happens, to see what we can do for him. We drop our 
pessimistic shield in the approach and say that every child 
can learn if we can be smart enough to set up the condi- 
tions that allow him to learn. 

We're seeing very surprising things happening now in 
children who have been or might have been institutional- 
ized in the past. State education agencies and local educa- 
tion agencies are collaborating with the institutions. They 
are saying, "let's not try to predict beforehand which of 
these children can benefit from instruction and which ones 
cannot," for that seems to assume that somehow the condi- 
tions of which learning is a function reside entirely within 
the child, and that by testing the child we will determine 
whether he can benefit from instruction. We're trying to set 
up assessment systems now which recognize that learning is 
a function of variables within the environment as well as 
conditions within the child. There is a circularity involved 
in learning. What the environment stimulates and how it 
responds arc as much a part of what we are assessing as the 
child is, when our concern is with what affects learning. 
This view gets us away from the kind of testing Fred Wein- 
traub was talking about, which is so limiting for children. 

In many of your skill sessions you will be hearing about 
places where this kind of instructional model is utilized and 
carried over into teacher training and into local education 
agency practice. We can't possibly take the old, fatalistic 
view of what it is possible to do with children with special 
needs, when we look at some of the results that have been 
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achieved under new approaches such as early stimulation of 
Down's Syndrome children, and skill training for the severe- 
ly retarded. Workers have gone into the home, worked with 
parents, and worked with children to see whether by stimu- 
lating early they could not only raise l.Q. scores, which arc 
the traditional criterion, but whether by this procedure 
they could help to prevent the decline in l.Q. scores ol 
Down's Syndrome children that has appeared regularly in 
research on these children. Lo and behold, these children 
are able to do very surprising things when worked with in 
this way. Through precision teaching and behavior modifi- 
cation techniques we are able to work with children who 
are much more severely handicapped than were ever 
handled by school systems before. To their great benefit. . 
children who have been engaging in self-injurious behavior 
have been helped to get beyond that obsession and engage 
in constructive learning experiences. If children so severely 
handicapped can be helped to learn, certainly we can do 
better by more able children who are capable of sharing in 
the educational mainstream. ; 

One of the most exciting things of all is that we have 
been able to share with regular education some of the tech- 
niques that have been employed in special education. 
There's no need to stress that they are special education 
techniques, because really they are techniques for all chil- 
dren. A high degree of specialization of instruction for han- 
dicapped children doesn't need to exist if you have a good 
learning theory and a good instructional model for all chil- 
dren. I 

So what we are hoping for is a reallocation of funding ' 
and a reallocation of roles through what some people call a 
"systems approach" to the design of services and service 
delivery to'children, one that makes appropriately individ- 
ualized instruction available ^or all children. The kind of 
system we're trying to set up is one which serves most \ 
children with special needs in the regular classroom and 
builds up behind those children a system of support that 
will ensure their success there, which is the best place for ] 
them. But some children will need a special setting, still. { 

We want to develop an instructional program for each > 
child, which will provide his teacher with the curriculum 
and instructional materials he/she needs, one that will show ; 
the teacher'how to use these materials in the regular class- i 
room if it is at all possible to do so. We want a system that \ 
will move the child along at a pace that is appropriate for 
him. The testing and the assessment that are done are done 
for the benefit of the individual, for the planning of an 
appropriate curriculum for him, and for moving him for- ; 
ward within that stream-not to maintain the comfort and 
convenience of the system. The goal of assessment is to 
tailor learning experience to children, not to select children , 
to fit curricula the school has prescribed. □ \ 
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For some time, educators have been cognizant of the need 
to develop the necessary insights, skills, or incentives to 
work with students who manifest a variety of learning and 
behavioral problems. Regular teachers need to understand 
how to use the available alternatives for teaching these stu- 
dents. They traditionally have looked for materials to show 
them what to teach instead of looking at the learners to 
find out how to teach. When these teachers fail, as a conse- 
quence, students are iabeled 'Mazy," "emotionally dis- 
turbed," '^clumsy," '^stupid," or '^mentally retarded." 

As the competition increases for the decreasing number 
of available positions in regular education, we can no longer 
afford to pay lip service to the quality of preservice and 
inservice education for teachers. The tight job market will 
gradually force institutions of higher education and funded 
projects to become more accountable in the preparation of 
educators to meet the needs of all students. The days of 
providing beginning teachers with enough basic skills and 
enthusiasm to get through the first few years on the job are 
over. Pressures on the new teacher as well as on the career 
teacher v/ith experience have cut the allowable percentage 
of failure closer to zero. 

Teachers who may be lockstepped into a curriculum 
selected and imposed from outside the reality of the class- 
room are baffled by the mystique of teaching systems and 
educational assessment, and threatened by parents demand- 
ing change. They are fearful of the repercussions of ac- 
countability. There is a reluctance to give up the safety of 
labels or grouping students and a resistance to accept educa- 
tional alternatives which may help the atypical learner. 

The diagnostic-prescriptive approach of educating stu- 
dents Implies that the settings for students will be based on 
their needs rather than on the allocated units or programs 
tliat must be filled. Primarily, however, the approach is 
used to determine througli task analysis what it is that stu- 
dents need to know to succeed in schools as they are now 
constituted. By delineating the critical skills necessary for 
^^uccess in the academic areas of reading, writing, spelling, 
a»d arithmetic, the Teacher Corps staff person trained in 



the use of this approach can then identify students* deficits 
in the language areas that prevent them from being success- 
ful in tlie given tasks. The training module or program sug- 
gested here is designed to fill the gap between what Teacher 
Corps staff already know about how to teach students and 
what they need to know to better individualize instruction. 

Philosophical and Theoretical Framework 

The instructional basis of the training program is a learn- 
ing design (Figure 1) which shows the important parameters 
of students* learning patterns. This design is a frame- 
work which teachers can use to identify the strengths and 
weaknesses in students* learning processes. After assessment 
is accomplished, specific educational strategies can be de- 
veloped for each student. 

In the application of educational strategies, the teacher 
uses the principle of "plateau,** i.e., no student remains in 
the same place in the skill area of concern for extended 
periods of time without some justifial le explanation. For 
tfie student, success must be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. The teacher learns to apply the principle by adjusring 
the rate, amount, and sequence of input according to the 
student*s needs. When the learner reaches a point of failure, 
the teacher takes him back to his last accurate achievement 
and leaves him with the feeling of success. 

Teaching students in this manner can be called "eclec- 
tic*' because it pulls together the best of all availabll re- 
sources. It can also be described as "humanistic** since it 
emphasizes success. It is humane in that it attempts to 
change the life style of students who have been school fail- 
ures and, consequently, have become failure-avoiding in 
their attitude toward learning. The emphasis on success 
makes the student strive for success. The approach docs not 
dehumanize a student with "red marks*' on his paper; in- 
stead, it gives him th: means of acquiring a good model for 
himself. The development of appropriate educational strate- 
gies for individual learners depends upon analysis of bcliav-*^ 
ior within the total environment, includifig the material as 
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well as the physical setting; and as such, the approach may 
also be termed "behavioristic" and even "atomistic." ' 

Suggested Training Module 

Teacher Corps trainees should be required to 
demonstrate after formal instruction, in practicum situa- 
tions, the knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary to es- 
tablish desired behaviors in students with learning difficul- 
ties. The suggested program in this paper is not designed to 
train teachers to be school psychologists; they arc trained in 
the dynamics of educational diagnosis and remediation so 
that they know what to do when learners fail to learn with 
traditional educational approaches. 

Assessment 

Many educators place assessment near the top of their 
list of training needs regardless of level. Testing, to many of 
them, has become a ritual that occurs at designated times 
during the year and that must be accomplished with as little 



frustration as possible. The results of tests often affect i 
labels used and, more importantly, the expectations of tli 
students. With more accountability today, even security 
the teacher's job possibly may be threatened. For all i 
time and effort utilized in administering achievement tc% 
the results may not be directly affecting desired individii. 
ized instruction for students with specific learning ncco 
Regular classroom teachers can become more sophistical- 
in their use of different types of achievement tests for di:. 
nostic purposes. By analyzing the reliability and validity , 
tests as well as the complexity of the directions, the formL 
and the parameters covered in the content, teachers c 
better understand the elusive * why" of the performance . 
students that do poorly on these tests as well as in tl- 
particular skill areas of concern. 

Teachers need to learn to utilize observational checkii^* 
and developmental inventories at the task levels (i.e., reav! 
ing, writing, spelling, arithmetic) and the deficit levels (i.c- 
perception, imagery, language, etc.). These can be admini 
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tered within the time conimilnienl the regular leaciier or- 
tlitiartiy allots to the evaluation of.studenls witli learning 
problems. Diagnosis should occur early in the school year 
and be ongoing in nature, yet inimageahle for the individual 
teacher. We have found that the regular teacher isn't quite 
as concerned with the development of an extensive battery 
of .screening instruments or the acquisition of diagnostic 
skills in administering tests as he is in relating the bits and 
pieces of information to the ongoing curriculum, the behav- 
iors of the learner, a.nd the materials that will be used in 
instruction. They want to know what is critical, what the 
prerequisites to success are, and where do they start after 
the initial assessment has been completed. In our training 
we emphasize the relationship between the deficit areas 
that interfere with success at the tasks of reading, writing, 
.spelling, etc., and how these can be ameliorated and contin^ 
uously evaluated separately and as a part of the total lan- 
guage arts program. The prime opportunities for assessment 
must become a part of the teacher*s daily concerns. 

Another aspect of assessment in the training of Teacher 
Corps staff is the use of ancillary personnel as support 
systems. The referral systems utilizing psychologists, social 
workers, resource personnel, and the interpretation of their 
data back to the classroom teachers is another common 
concern. 

As teacher trainers prepare the Teacher Corps trainees to 
utilize diagnostic procedures in order to gain information 
on students' learning styles and levels of performance they 
must at the same time allay the fears of administrators and 
ancillary personnel in terms of infringements into their level 
of expertise. If relevant diagnostic skills are given to the 
teacher along with the training necessary to communicate 
information to support individuals, we feel there will be a 
reduction in inappropriate referrals when a student isn't 
learning and the pressure mounts for a solution to the prob- 
lem. Although a student may seem to have normal achieve- 
ment possibilities and the potential to learn in some areas 
for his age, other areas may be weak and he will need 
special instruction or remediation that takes into considera- 
tion his specific problems. After the teacher has been 
trained to use this framework to identify the strengths and 
weaknesses in students' learning processes, specific initial 
teaching and amelioration programs can be developed for 
each student. 

ln.<tructionaI Technology 

The instructional basis of our training program is also 
the learning design (Figure 1) that indicates the important 
parameters of students' learning patterns. In evaluating 
lo^irning difficulties the teacher needs to look at the learn- 
er s level of development with reference to where he breaks 
^i^^v^-n in the learning process or, more specifically, to deter- 



mine the problem areas that prevent him from learning a 
given task. 

The development of a sequential educational curriculum 
for individual learners depends upon analysis of behavior 
within the total environment, including the material as well 
as the physical setting. Curriculum options must be based 
on the learning styles of the students and the development 
of prerequisite critical skills necessary for success at the 
task level areas of reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 
Since no one program can serve all purposes, it is imperative 
that Teacher Corps staff be able to select appropriate sec- 
tions from ail available systems for particular learning 
needs. This eclectic approach will result in the pulling to- 
gether of the best of all available resources. 

Materials and media must be considered as an integral 
part of the curriculum that must be modified accordingly 
for the students with learning problems. For many learners, 
success or failure is determined not only by the expecta- 
tions, intentions, and skills the teacher brings to the task, 
but also by the interpretation and organization of the 
myriad of commercial materials, systems, and programs 
that are available. The dilemma isn't so much where to 
obtain materials any more as it is the evaluation of available 
materials for their functionality and appropriateness. 
Teacher Corps staff must become skilled at analyzing ma- 
terials by level of presentation and relationship to the learn- 
ing correlates that comprise the skills needed to learn par- 
ticular academic skills. 

In order for individualized instruction to become a reali- 
ty in large classrooms, the organization of materials and 
media for use by learners must be carefully planned. Stu- 
dents can be taught to incorporate many manipulative ma- 
terials and media as part of their everyday learning experi- 
ences, in an incidental fashion. They can be taught to uti- 
lize the "machinery" through actual involvement while 
learning a specific task, such as arithmetic. Therefore, the 
task (e.g.. arithmetic) itself becomes the focal point,' the 
media merely the vehicle used to enhance the learning of 
the task. 

It appears that there are a great many options available 
within the school and the classroom that teachers do not 
utilize. Many teachers are materially oriented by things that 
they have grown accustomed to using over the years, (e.g., 
textbooks, chalkboards, etc.). Visuals, manipulatives, and • 
listening devices, when used appropriately us reinforcers to 
learning- can aid the learner at the learning task, especially 
in th€ of students who exhibit learning or behavioral 
disorder^,. 

Physical Bivironment 

The diagnostic-pVescriptive teaching approach to meeting 
the needs of learners lends itself to implementation in many 
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different educational settings. Traditional as well as open 
space schools can readily adapt diagnostic teaching tech- 
niques as long as the basic philosophy of the school incor- 
porates the principle of meeting individual needs or, more 
specifically, of individualizing instruction. A building docs 
not facilitiate learning; people do. Therefore, a program 
that is child centered should turn out teachers that are 
flexible in structuring the environment. 

Teacher Corps trainees need to understand how to modi- 
fy available space, to develop learning centers, and to evalu- 
ate the physical structure in terms of noise, lighting, and 
mobility for the learner. Failure in school, significantly, is 
contributed to in many cases by environments that may be 
incongnious with the learning patterns of students or even 
with the teaching styles of teachers. For example, students 
with deficits in the auditory area (listening skills) who are 
placed in large open classrooms may fatigue easily because 
they expend more than the usual amount of energy in at- 
tempting to attend to many different tasks with excessive 
environmental stimulation present. 

Behavior Management 

The management of behavior is probably one of the 
most common areas of concern at all levels. The shaping of 
behavior takes many forms and can be implemented in a 
variety of educational settings if used appropriately. Sys- 
tematic approaches to dealing with aberrant behavior in 
students as well as modifying the behavior of all who are 
involved with the handicapped learner must be an integral 
part of the training for Teacher Corps staff. Without sys- 
tematic structure and use of proven systems that produce 
desired changes in behavior, the teacher is reduced to a 
mere trial and error existence, and his curriculum efforts 
are often eclipsed by overt behavioral manifestations giving 
the impression that the learning environment is lacking in 
discipline. 

The essence of good behavior management is found in 
the use of appropriate structure rather than in the auto- 
matic application of accustomed techniques. The classroom 
teacher must first understand the meaning behind exhibited 
behaviors, especially where learning-handicapped students 
are concerned, since aggression or acting-out, withdrawal, 
hyperactivity, distractability, etc., all have multiple causa- 
tions. In understanding aberrant behavior it is felt that the 
teacher will not be as fearful or as threatened in being 
thrust into situations that arc noxious as well as incongru- 
ent to him in comparison with his particular life style. 

Community Involvement 

It is expected that programs of this nature will tie direct- 
ly into existing parent advisory groups and other communi- 
ty agencies at the Teacher Corps sites. Emphasis should be 
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placed upon working with parents of the disadvantaged, 
acquainting those involved with the development of the 
diagnostic teaching approach being implemented in their 
schools and with how they can be of service to the students 
as an integral part of the overall plan. 

During the planning stages a concerted effort should be 
made to involve parents, as their help will be needed in 
facilitating the implementation of the total program. Par- 
ents can aid in the preparation of curriculum materials and 
in many other ways. A portion of the working sessions 
should be devoted to working with parents and paraprofes- 
sionals. Their participation will give impetus to more in- 
depth involvement during later stages of training when one 
of the primary goals will be to disseminate information 
Within the community and impact other areas of education. 

SUMMARY I 

The diagnostic-prescriptive module for Teacher Corps 
staff is applicable to diverse educational settings and many 
types of teacher training programs. The philosophy of the 

program is predicated upon the accountability of teacher - 

training to the changing needs of the community served by. t 
the institutions of higher learning. The need to accelerate 

the modernization of teacher training at the university level ^ 

and the communication of such changes to the educator on ' 

the job through preservice as well as inservice training per- ' 
meates every aspect of today's trend in education. The inter- 
face of special and regular education in a common core of 

competencies and the move toward a competency-based ^ 

program for teacher education are part of the assumptions i 

of this suggested program. -] 

For educational renewal to become a viable response to • 

the needs of society, the personnel involved in the exten- ^ 

sion programs and those participating in the needs assess- ? 

ment of local school systems must have the expertise to I 

develop comprehensive educational programs and to up- 1 

grade the skills of the classroom teacher. The training sug- ? 

gested in this program, which is child centered, humanistic, . 

individualized, and task oriented, is designed to meet such : 

needs. Thus, during their period of training. Teacher Corps ] 

trainees must learn how to apply principles of learning in j 

the following areas: | 

1. Child growth and development including the atypical. 4 

2. Curriculum development for students with learning 
difficulties. i 

3. The methodology necessary to select, develop, and ' 
evaluate sequential educational curricula for the devi- | 
ant learner. J 

4. Multimedia approaches to learning. ^ 

5. Qualitative and quantitative assessment and evaluative ? 
techniques; informal and formal testing in cognitive | 
and affective areas. i 
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6. Exceptional behaviors in relation to learning as com- 
pared to normal learners. 

7^' Professional and nonprofessional relationships that 
arc essential to the implementation of a total pro- 
gram. 

8. The planning and implementation of individualized 
total instructional program designs to meet the speci- 
fic needs of students with learning problems (content, 
methodology, material, and management). 

9. The behavioral management of students with specific 
learning and/or behavioral problems in relation to 
learning. 

In the application of the principles, the trainees should 
be expected to understand the needs of students with learn- 
ing difficulties in the following behavioral areas: 

1. To perform physically at a level that will facilitate 
learning. 

2. To function adequately at the sensory level. 

3. To recognize, organize, and integrate data from vari- 
ous modalities for meaningful learning at both verbal 
and nonverbal levels. 

4. To assimilate levels of sensation, perception, imagery, 
and language for efficient conceptualization. 




Performance-Based Teacher Education (PBTE), with the 
strong support of Teacher Corps, has been an evolving force 
in American education for the past several years. 

Concentration on meeting the needs of individual learn- 
ers, which is often referred to by teacher educators as ''indi- 
vidualization of instruction,*' "diagnostic-prescriptive teach- 
ing," or "analytical teaching,*' has been an evolving force in 
American education for a much longer period of time. Fur- 
tlicrmorc, teacher educators concerned with the education 
of teachers for service in regular classrooms as well as those 



5. To maintain an emotional and motivational level for 
effective environmental coping. 

6. To develop skills to the degree that performance in 
general education programs can be realized and main- 
tained. 

The Teacher Corps trainees must become educational 
change agents through inservice training in their schools and 
the facilitation of better communication among educational 
personnel. Since teachers are more receptive to new ideas 
that arc used by teachers like themselves, the Teacher Corps 
staff members will soon recognize that their success as 
change agents to a large extent will depend on proving that 
the needs of many atypical learners can be met within the 
mainstream of education. 

The demand for new teachers in the field has slowed 
down. Institutions of higher learning and school systems are 
now faced with the responsibility of adding improved edu- 
cational technology to the repertoire of teachers who are 
already employed. The diagnostic-prescriptive approach is 
such a technology and it is designed to help education be- 
come more responsive to the continuous changes in our 
society. pi 



concerned with the educati on of teachers for service in 
special or exceptional education classrooms have taken up 
the torch for individualized instruction. However, these two 
groups have done this quite separately, in far too many 
instances. 

Evidence of concentration on individualized instruction 
by regular teacher educators includes emphasis on innova- 
tive curricular programs such as Man-A Course of Study^ 
and Science- A Process Approach,^ and the use of tech- 
niques such as computer-assisted instruction, flexible group- 
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ing, and open classroom situations. Evidence of concentra- 
tion on individualized instruction by special teacher educa- 
tors includes the development and utilization of diagnostic 
techriiques to determine various types of learning problems 
and the development and use of various behavior manage- 
ment systems. 

In light of the present thrust to develop PBTE programs 
and the long standing commitment of teacher educators to 
individualized instruction, it seems quite logical to assume 
that tlie PBTE programs that are presently being de- 
veloped would strongly emphasize diagnostic-prescriptive 
teaching./ However, this generally is not the case. Further- 
more, we believe there are at least two major reasons why 
this is very often not the case— reasons that the national 
director of Teacher Corps, Dr. William Smith, must have 
se^n at least three years ago when he encouraged the inclu- 
sion of diagnostic-prescriptive components in all Seventh 
Cycle Teacher Corps programs.* One of the reasons we 
speak of is organizational in nature and the other has to do 
with the relationship of the general or theoretical to the 
particular or concrete. 

Consideration of the organizational dimension yields the 
following insights. Regular and special teacher educators 
working within the same organization usually occupy quite 
distinctly separated organizational niches. If we add to this 
situation the fact that most Teacher Corps personnel are 
regular teacher educators and the usual tendency of organi- 
zational units to limit the flow of information across unit 
boundaries, a reason why the diagnostic-prescriptive 
promise of PBTE has not been actualized begins to become 
visible. The same organizational tendencies which kept 
these two groups from sharing resources previous to the 
PBTE movement are still at work. 

We strongly believe that a great deal of the diagnostic 
work that has been done by special teacher educators, if 
linked to much of the work that has been done by regular 
teacher educators in the areas of instructional methods and 
materials, would facilitate the emergence of teacher educa- 
tion programs that would prepare regular classroom teach- 
ers to f ffectively teach children with a wide range of indi- 
vidual characteristics. If this is true, then the devisive or- 
ganizational tendencies mentioned above should not only 
be inhibited but reversed. Furthermore, it is our responsi- 
bility, as Teacher Corps personnel, to help irihibit and re- 
verse them. We must facilitate the forging of new alliances 
that will bridge the gap between regular and special educa- 
tion. Only tJien can the diagnostic-prescriptive promise of 
performance-based teacher education begin to become ac- 
tualized. 

The principles and procedures of sound program devel- 
opment that are presented at a later point in this article 
should shed some light on how the forging of the above- 
mentioned new alliances might be facilitated. Now, how- 



ever, we would like to pursue the second reason why pc 
formance-based teacher education and diagnosn 
prescriptive teaching have not grown together in a mutuuli 
tic relationship. 

Americans are highly pragmatic people. Our motto li 
always been, "If it works, use it.'* This mind set has bcv 
very helpful to us; we have used it productively from fill- 
ing the War of Independence guerrilla-style to navigaii; 
Conestoga wagons to the Pacific. The problem with t{.. 
approach is that it does not foster the foresight which i 
critical at a rime when pro|j[ems are highly complex ai. 
when resources are scarce. 

Evidence of .this shortcoming can be seen in many fieiti 
The use of DDT on crops surely does kill insect pests; ho., 
ever, it also poisons the food chain. Exhaust pollutai., 
from automobiles can and are being reduced; however, thv 
reduction does not address the larger problem of too mm 
automobiles on too many highways using too much encr 
to move too few people. In the field of education, Amo: 
ca's pragmaric response to Russia's Sputnik was to increu 
drastically the emphasis on science in the schools. This v.* 
done at a rime when a drasric increase in the emphasis 
human relarions in the schools miglu have helped circur 
vent some of the catastrophic events of the late sixties. 

Our educarional problems are highly complex and t! 
resources available to deal with them are in even shon 
supply. Furthermore, our human resources of the futuf 
i.e., tolerant, loving, empathetic, and understanding hum., 
beings, will be in even shorter supplyjf we do not brii 
more "mental muscle" to bear on shoring up our ediic 
rional system. The point is that we can no longer affo; 
short-sighted, pragmaric solurions to our highly compi 
educational problems. We must invade the realm of ii 
conceptual— the generaliz ible— the mulriapplicable in ore 
to deal effectively with these problems. In the developmo 
of teacher educarion programs, for instance, we must bui 
mental or conceptual pictures of teaching and learning tl; 
are as holisric as possible. 

Presently, in the development of far too many PB1 
programs, far too little emphasis is placed on conceptual!/ 
rion. This lack of emphasis often results in "laundry li.^:! 
of teaching competencies; "laundry lists" which, upon sc: 
tiny, reveal preoccuparion with what comes easily or <■ 
what is most easily measured.^ Effectively dealing with I 
dividual learning situations has never come easily and nr* 
will. In order to effectively teach individual learners. \ 
must build comprehensive conceptual teaching mod.^ 
systematically deduce competencies from Uiem, dcvcU 
learning packages that will operationally define them, ai 
then eiiectively use these learning packages in the insti 
tion of pre- and inscrvice teachers. | 

In order to do this we must be willing to take risi 
because in the development of these models we must i» 
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our beliefs about teaching and learning on the line. Then, 
througli the operationalization of the models, we must sub- 
ject these beliefs to rigorous testing-testing that could well 
demonstrate that some or many of our sacred assumptions 
are erroneous and deserving of commitment to the "Journal 
of Negative Findings/'* 

This discussion is reminiscent of a speech given by War- 
ren Bennis about four years ago. In that speech, Bennis 
spoke of the preference of many of the radical leftist stu- 
dent groups of the late sixties to deal with conservative 
rather than liberal leaders. This preference was based upon 
the radicals* insight that, although they disagreed with the 
conservative leaders, the students at least knew where the 
conservatives were coming from. This was not true in the 
cases of the more liberal leaders who altempjed to utilize 
pragmatic approaches in dealing with the young people. 
Bennis' conclusion concerning this situation was that the 
leaders of the future must take moral stands.^ 

The futu re of which Bennis spoke is now, and we as 
educational leaders, must take those stands. We must do it 
by thoughtfully constructing comprehensive models of 
teaching and learning through which our beliefs about edu- 
cation will be exposed and subjected to rigorous testing. We 
must do it by abandoning deeply held beliefs when the 
evidence indicates that they are erroneous. Only through 
this process .can we make the type of progress we need to 
make in order that our educational system will maximally 
facilitate the development of all of our young people into 
tolerant, loving, emphathetic, and understanding human 
beings.* 

Earlier in this article, we reviewed the organizational pre- 
dicament of regular and special teacher educators as it re- 
lates to keeping these two groups from productively work- 
ing together. At t.iis point, we would like to return to an ' 
organizational perspective and present eight principles of 
program development. We have found these principles help- 
ful not only in working with the regular and special teacher 
educators, but also in working with the following groups 
that arc focal in the development of new teacher education 
programs: 

1. school system central office administration units 

2. local teacher organizations 

3. school principals 

4. team leaders 

5. teachers 

6. parents and other community members. 

Principle I: We must remember that, as Teacher Corps 
people, we are attempting change agent roles. We must also 
retncmber that the most effective change agents in a given 
organization are usually those individuals who have built up 

great deal of organizational credit in that organization. 



Groups are more open to having their norms broken by 
individuals who liave devoted a great deal of effort in up- 
holding those norms rather than by individuals who have 
not proven themselves as upholders of organizational 
norms.* Therefore, in the recruitment and selection of proj- 
ect staff, a good deal of consideration should be given to 
the hiring of individuals who have developed organizational 
credit with one or more of the above-mentioned groups. 

Principle II: The organizations that we are concerned 
with, i.e., colleges and universities, school systems, teacher 
organizations, schools and community organizations, all 
share at least one major trait. Tliey are all organized along 
bureaucratic lines. The power flow in bureaucracies is defi- 
nitely downward from the apex of the bureaucratic tri- 
angle. Yet, the individuals on whom we are ultimately try- 
ing to have impact, i.e., teachers and parents, usually oc- 
cupy positions that are rather close to the base of that 
triangle. Therefore, our initial efforts in the area of organi- 
zational change should concentrate on the allying of top 
and middle organizational management with our goals and 
objectives. *° 

Principle III: Each Teacher Corps project is operating in 
a community that has a specific set of political and eco- 
nomic realities. These realities are reflected in various ways 
by the local organizations with which we must deal. Our 
sensitivity to these particularistic realities is paramount in 
the quest to achieve our project objectives. It is senseless, 
for instance, to approach a local teacher organization pre- 
sident and attempt to sell a Teacher Corps project as com- 
petence based, if the teacher organization in question is 
'.:having grave difficulties with the whole idea of compe- 
tence-based teacher education as it might relate to com- 
petence-based teacher certification. A more sensitive and 
productive approach might be to dwell on the knowledges, 
skills, and attitudes that the project could impart to teach- 
ers in the school system and to emphasize the graduate 
credit that would be available to teachers who cooperate in 
the program. 

Another example in the same area involves the inability 
to get water from a stone (assuming the absence of divine 
intervention). For instance, to approach a local educational 
agency for increased institutional economic commitment to 
Teacher Corps at a time when that agency^s budget is being 
pared to the bone is completely senseless. In such cases, the 
local Teacher Corps staff should strongly pursue other signs 
of commitment which do not involve the direct outlay of 
dollars. Examples of these signs of commitment include the 
use of facilities which are already in existence, the retrain- 
ing of agency personnel, and the use of already existent 
agency services. 
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The point of both the above-mentioned examples in- 
volves sensitivity. Teacher Corps projects can only be effec- 
tive to the extent that project personnel are sensitive to 
local political and economic conditions and are able to re* 
spond to these conditions in a positive and creative manner 

Principle IV: Good human relations is a preeminent fac- 
tor in attempting to achieve project objectives. The school 
superintendent, the professor, the community representa- 
tive, the college dean, the teacher, etc., all have their own 
presentations of self. Furthermore, since we are not, by and 
large, a self-actualized society," each of these individuals 
usually has developed an elaborate set of defensive practices 
to protect his or her presentation of self.'^ Pointing our 
flaws in self-presentations is not the route to either in- 
creased psychological health or to organizational change. 
Conversely, openness to and acceptance of the self-presen- 
tations of individuals involved with Teacher Corps projects 
opens the door to both personal and organizational devel- 
opment. 

Principle V: Local Teacher Corps project staff members 
must have a clear knowledge of project mission and an 
accurate assessment of the roles each focal group is to play 
in the achievement of the mission. It is self-defeating, for 
instance, to bring a community group together and ask the 
individuals in this group what parts they would like to play 
in a Teacher Corps project. We, as educators and as organi- 
zationally aware individuals, must have rather clear insights 
as to how members of the various organizations with which 
we are working can uniquely contribute to the betterment 
of education in our communities. This is not to say that we 
should attempt to tell these groups what they should be 
concerned about, but rather that we should have clear ideas 
about how they can work together in dealing with their 
concerns. 

Principle VI: Multigroup inputs must be synchronized so 
as to maximize the state of becoming of the project. It is 
ridiculous to think of an automobile being in first, second, 
and third gear simultaneously. Although each of these gears 
embodies an input that is quite necessary to the overall 
performance of the automobile, each has an appropriate set 
of conditions under which the input is most useful; first 
gear at low speeds, second gear at intermediate spcieds, and 
third gear at high speeds. To begin a project by bringing 
together community representatives, teachers, professors, 
and school administrators to be a program development 
work group amounts to trying to put an automobile in 
three different forward gears at the same time. It won't 
work. Furthermore, aside from spinning their collective 
wheels, these multigroup work groups often encounter In- 



terpersonal "crashes" that could very well abort an embr\ 
onic project. 

A more sensible direction to follow in the initial sta^'. 
of program development is to seek inputs from differei 
groups at different times concerning different and appropi^ 
ate aspects of the- program, to analyze these inputs, and i, 
put them together in a meaningful manner. As theprogru;. 
develops and as each group sees its inputs being used u 
important ways, vested interests should begin to diminisi 
and identification with the program as a whole should begi* 
to grow. This identification should be synergic to the fui 
ther development of the program. At this point the analoo. 
of the automobile transmission begins to give way u 
♦human potential. Concunent multigroup participation, u 
light of strong project identification, should result in m 
only furthering program development but in the lowerin 
of intergroup barriers. 

Principle VII: Dont expect to get something for noth 
ing The development and implementation of a high calibc 
performance-based teacher education program is a time 
consuming task involving numerous, highly skilled inpuh 
Principle VI, above, states that in the inirial stages of pre 
gram development, different and appropriate inputs ar 
needed from various focal groups and that these inpu! 
must be analyzed and synthesized in a meaningful mannct 
These efforts should lead to the establishment of the prr 
gram model. The program development specialist is ih^ 
focal person here and this individual needs time to accon: 
plish the task well. Once the model is established, variou 
specialists must be recruited and they need time to develo. 
the learning packages that will operationally define the pr^ 
gram model. Finally, time is needed to develop an admiiii- 
trative structure within which program components can b 
most effectively delivered to pre- and inservice teachers.. 

The word "time'' appears repeatedly in the previoi: 
paragraph. Much time of highly skilled individuals is needc 
to develop high quality performance-based teacher educ. 
tion programs, and time means money. The problem \Vli 
most funding agencies interested in insritutional change : 
that they demand "instant iniplementation," You don tg^* 
a new and unique learning package by hiring a professor i 
teach a course. You must hire this person to develop 
package, work closely with him or her in this endeavor, ai 
then provide the setting that is conducive to effective, 
pilot testing this package. Obviously, these activities :n 
more rime consuming, thus more money consuming, th.^ 
simply having a course taudit. Yet. they are necessar>' pi 
requisites to institutional change. 

We can only say here that in regard to these prerequisite 
and in comparison to otlier funding agencies. Nation 
Teacher Corps leaders have demonstrated enliglitened Km- 
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crship. The establishment of the program development 
s[)ccialist role and the allocation of funds for developmental 
purposes are both indications tiiat these individuals appreci- 
jic llie absurdity of instant implementation formulas for 
institutional change. We encourage the direction of their 
dunking and emphasize the continued need for develop- 
mental funds. 

Principle VI II: ''Don't say it, do it, "We educators are 
very fond of overselling and underdeveloping our "wares." 
We don't usually make haste slowly and systematically. We 
<;pend too much time searching for program recipes that 
will bring the panacea and when we discover an idea that 
seems relevant to our goals, we talk too much about it and 
Jo too little with it. This propensity engenders a number of 
problems having to do with not being able to deliver, and 
other good ideas, having been oversold and underdeveloped, 
are unjustifiably scrapped. 

The performance-based teacher education movement has 
^u^^e^ed from the above-mentioned propensity. Fortu- 
nately, it has not been scrapped and at least some educators 
are attempting to systematically foster its development. 
The idea of "mainstreaniing" is an increasingly popular con- 
cept that shows much promise. However, it is already suf- 
fering from a plethora of evangelical zeal and a paucity of 
empirical results. 

We believe that mainstreaming special education stu- 
dents into regular classrooms is a highly desirable educa- 
tional goal. However, before discussion of the "super" regu- 
lar classroom teachers who will effectively teach these 
youngsters goes too far, we believe that we had better be 
able to demonstrate that we have teacher education pro- 
grams in which regular classroom teachers can be effectively 
faught to effectively teach all of the youngsters already in 
their classrooms. Presently, for instance, in far too many 
regular classrooms, far too many youngsters are learning far 
too little. Prior to a major mainstreaming emphasis in these 
schools, a major change in this situation seems to be in 
order. 

The point here is that we should not concentrate, at this 
time, on selling the idea of mainstreaming. We should, how- 
<^*cr, devote a great deal of time and effort to giving regular 
classroom teachers the diagnostic-prescriptive skills neces- 
^ry for the effective instruction of all students presently in 
their classrooms. If we do not simply talk about this, but 
J^iually accomplish it, we will have demonstrated that regu- 
'jr classroom teachers can effectively teach children with a 
*»de range of individual characteristics. This is true because 
'^'i:ular classrooms already contain children witii wide abil- 
»i> disability discrepancies. Mainstreaming, then, will be- 
^^>nic not something to be sold, but a logical next step. 



Now that we have presented and discussed eight general 
principles that we believe are applicable to interactions with 
all of the groups with which Teacher Corps personnel work, 
we would like to pre.sent a number of procedures which are 
applicable to interactions with particular focal groups. 

Procedure I: As concerns the college or university scene, 
college personnel are the primary developers of most learn- 
ing packages. The profect Program Development Specialist 
should work closely with professors (and any other per- 
sonnel charged with learning package development) in every 
phase of the learning package developmental process in or- 
der to insure that the learning packages which are devel- 
oped are: 

(a) performance based, 

( b) consistent with the project model, 

(c) similar to format. 

Procedure fl: Good relationships with the central office 
staff of a cooperating school system are a necessary prereq- 
uisite to effective project implementation. One way to 
facilitate the maintenance of a good project image "down- 
town" is to directly involve the supennsor(s) assigned to the 
school(s) participating in the project in project instructional 
activities. This is also a sound procedure from another insti- 
tutional change perspective. Central office supervisors oc- 
cupy an organizational position which gives them the po- 
tential to impact teacher classroom behavior. Involving 
these individuals in project instructional activities tends to 
focus their impact in line with project objectives and to 
reduce the number of "mixed messages" which cooperating 
teachers receive. More will be said about "mixed messages" 
below in discussing interactions with cooperating school 
principals and teachers. 

Procedure III: fn working with cooperating schools, it is 
a sound practice to closely involve building teacher repre- 
sentatives in project activities. This approach should facili- 
tate the maintenance of a good project image with the local 
teacher organization. Furthermore, these building repre- 
sentatives usually have leadership abiliries, and not to use 
these talents would be wasteful. 

Procedure IV: Building principals have overall responsi- 
bility for their schools. For too long a time college-based 
teacher education personnel have not paid nearly enough 
attention to the involvement of school principals in the 
instruction of pre- and inservice teachers. This lack of atten- 
tion often results in teachers receiving one set of messages 
from their college-based instructors and another set of mes- 
sages from their principals. These two sets of messages are 
often quite dissonant. Thus, the teachers receive "mixed 
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messages*' concerning their teaching behavior. Furthermore, 
in light of the principal's authority position in a school, 
teachers, quite sensibly, usually pay more attention to the 
principal's messages than they do to those of college per- 
sonnel. This phenomenon renders college personnel quite 
impotent in effecting change in teacher behavior. There.- 
fore, instructional components for Teacher Corps projects 
should have a field-centered focus and should directly in- 
volve school principals as coinstructors with college per- 
sonnel. Through the use of this approach, these compo- 
nents should have much more impact on teacher behaviorin 
cooperating schools. 

Procedure V: An inaccurate assumption that is continu- 
ously made is that team leaders and cooperating teachers 
already know, believe in, and practice much of what Teach- 
er Corps intems are taught by college personnel. This is 
often not the case and, when it is not the case, "mixed 
messages" are clearly in evidence for the interns. Here, as in 
the case of the principals, the team leaders and cooperating 
teachers are much stronger role models than are college 
professors, and college-initiated change strategies, intended 
to impact intern teaching behavior, are rendered quite in- 
effective. Therefore, instructional components for Teacher 
Corps projects should include the following characteristics: 

(a) team leaders should receive instruction in all of the 
areas in which interns are to be instructed prior to 
intern instruction in those areas; 

(b) team leaders should be involved in all aspects of the 
intern instructional program; 

(c) cooperating teachers should receive as much instruc- 
tion, as is possible, with interns. 

Procedure VI: Strong parental involvement is needed in 
order to make schools maximally effective educational cen- 
ters. In areas where poverty and illiteracy are rampant, par- 
ents have basic survival concerns that vie for their attention 
with the failing grade Johnny received on his report card- 
concerns such as unemployment, lack of needed medical 
care, feaj of physical violence, and inadequate housing. Yet, 
it is quite important to Johnny's education that his parents 
help his teacher deal with Johnny's progress in school. 

The only possible solution that we presently see as re- 
gards the above-mentioned problem is the community 
school concept. The changing of schools into centers where 
adults' needs, i.e., job counseling, marriage counseling, 
family planning, vocational education, etc., can be satisfied 
seems to be the only way that strong parental school in- 
volvement can be accomplished in low income areas. There- 
fore, we strongly encourage the inclusion of a community 
school thrust in all Teacher Corps projects. 
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John F. Cowley 



It is likely that the commitment by Teacher Corps to the 
handicapped child is evidence of this nation's most sincere 
and obvious concern for all the children, from an agency 
whose primary purpose is not direct service to this group of 
children. Some years ago^ I wrote that a primary responsi- 
bility of the school was to encourage and accentuate human 
variability. I believe this to be so today more than ever. 
Thinking back to that particular article, 1 also reaffirm my 
position that equality of expenditure cannot be equated 
with equality of opportunity. I have the feeling that many 
of our current efforts in the court to distribute taxable 
resources and related income on a more equal basis to 
school districts is not the best alternative. Rather, I prefer 
the development of formulae that will provide each child 
with an equivalent opportunity to attain his maximum po- 
tential. That is, each child will be the beneficiary of an 
expenditure necessary to meet his needs. Title I and the 
various state and Federal programs for the handicapped are 
illustrative of at^^^empts to fulfill this responsibility. Teacher 
Corps is another example— and it is an excellent example 
because it directs financial resources to many economically 
substandard school districts with a sense of dedication, a 
concern for human dignity, and a recognition of the reality 
that educational practice needs to continuously change in 
order to continuously improve. These are the everlasting 
factors through which children benefit. 

The realist must often find some degree of contentment 
with the fact that he lives in a world of limited resources. 
Accordingly, instead of spending his potentially productive 
hours anguishing over what he lacks, he utilizes the avail- 
resources and capabilities to meet the needs of the 
lariici population. Fortunately, education possesses one 
construct which minimizes the discrepancy between what 

ideal necessitates and what the system provides: that 
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construct is the individualization of instruction. In order to 
be fully meaningful and meet the needs of the range of 
human variability which exists in our society, both among 
adults and children, efforts to individualize instruction will 
have to devote as much attention: 

(1) to affect as they do to cognition, 

(2) to learner values as they do to learner performance, 

(3) no learner understanding as they do to learner skill, 

(4) to learning styles as they do to instructional 
practices. 

We cannot individualize instruction in mathematics, for 
example, if we confront all learners with an instructional 
practic" which transmits the knowledge of mathematics 
through a single learning style such as paper/pencil activi- 
ties. To do this is evidence of a failure to have fulfilled our 
diagnostic responsibilities. These responsibilities include 
more than identifying the level at which a child is function- 
ing. They also include the identification of learning styles 
which may accentuate the status of the learner. Further- 
more, it indicates the need for the development of instruc- 
tional strategies that will facilitate affective and cognitive 
behaviors as cocquals. Yes, even in mathematics. 

Psychoeducational Assessment and the 
Individualization of Instruction 

Psychoeducational Assessment (PEA) is that process 
which identifies selected learner characteristics and needs, 
both in isolation and in the context of his milieu as the 
basis for the development of instructional development and 
modification. This is particularly important for the educa- 
tion of handicapped children, because they are by defini- 
tion individuals whose characteristics and needs are not in 
complete juxtaposition with the curriculum and expect- 
ancies of the school. My personal belief is that the schools 
should not expend so much of their time identifying learner 
characteristics througli testing. My reason is that too much 
attention to learner characteristics directs the system to 
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efforts which concentrato on changing learner characteris- 
tics. It seems much more sensible to use these character- 
istics, which are in part expressions of needs, as a basis for 
challenging the source of the curriculum and instructional 
practice of the schools. Teacher Corps trainers and staff 
should be particularly critical of testing practices which af- 
fix labels to children; these practices often result in the 
inappropriate assignment of children in economically sub- 
standard school districts to administrative arrangements 
(e.g., self-contained class for the handicapped; a resource 
center for the handicapped) which do not adequately meet 
their needs. The example of the Spanish-dominant.ehild in 
a regular second grade class with a bilingual teacher, who is 
recommended for placement in a self-contained class for 
the handicapped with an English-dominant teacher, is a case 
in point. Practices such as this are the result of testing, not 
PEA. 

A further quality of the PEA is that it extends itself on 
behalf of the "whole child." As corny as the 'whole child" 
may seem, I believe it is essential that we maintain our 
emphasis in this regard. Let me give you an illustration as to 
why. There is currently, within the field of special educa- 
tion, considerable emphasis being placed upon the resource 
center as one administrative arrangement that will help to 
meet the needs of the child. However, in many instances, 
resource centers are bQConVmg remedial reading centers. The 
child visits the center and is given some form of remedial 
assistance. Once he leaves the center there is little diagnostic 
instruction carried over into the other "four hours" of the 
day. I believe that Teacher Corps personnel who are so 
sincerely attempting to orchestrate a a relationship with 
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special education are entitled to more than the opportuii. 
to send children to a resource center. I believe thai i 
resource center, and all other administrative arrangcmci. 
must become the locus for meeting the needs of the ch 
throughout the entire day. The personnel who staff {\u 
centers must convey the totality of the PEA to other p. 
sonnel who work with the child. This includes the idenu 
cation of strengths as well as weaknesses; it includes parti 
pation in the modification of the curriculum and instri 
tional practices in sciences and social studies as much as 
does the provision of remedial reading. As a matter of 
it might entail inservice training for the regular class teach 
in order that she might do the remedial work while t! 
special education teacher covers her assignment foi her. 

Why do I raise some of these issues with you? First ^ 
all, I do so because I believe in the "whole child" conco;. 
and I have a gut-level feeling that many general educate 
and many special educators are losing sigiit of this. I belie, 
these special educators and general educators who are adv 
eating the indiscriminate use of regular class for the edm 
tion of exceptional children are being misled. Secondly, 
do so because I am critical of the testing practices whii 
have affixed blame to the child because he demonstrate 
certain developmental characteristics. Thirdly, I do so b 
cause I feel the school is obligated to modify itself to 
degree equivalent to that which is expected of a child. Aw 
fourthly, I do so because I feel that the representatives* 
Teacher Corps must stand ready to examine and challeii- 
those practices which fail to accentuate the individual van. 
bility that is so obviously visible among children who a: 



referred to as handicapped. 
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FROM THE LIONS' DEN 



James Tanner 



li'i mc go back a few months to the time when I was 
■Mvttoil by the personnel department of the City of New 
^twk to participate in the planning and design of an ex- 
.iuitujlion for the position of Examiner, New York City 
H.t.irii of Education, which is a powerful and potent post in 
I ho Now York City schools. The personnel department as- 
M'liiblcd a group of six of us who were presumed to have 
MJinc capability in planning and designing an appropriate 
examination for that position. We met over a period of six 
or seven months in the preparation of that examination. 
Owe of my tasks was to devise a question on multicultural 
education. This is the question I designed: 

Assume that the Board of Education has adopted a 
policy endorsing multicultural education for the schools 
of the city. Among the provisions of the policy declara- 
tion and the administrative regulations through which 
the policy is to be implemented arc the following: 

• Multicultural education is education that values cul- 
tural pluralism. 

•Cultural pluralism rejects both assimilation and sepa- 
ratism as ultimate goals. 

• Multicultural education recognizes cultural diversity 
as a fact of life in American society and it affirms 
that this cultural diversity is a valuable resource that 
should be preserved and extended. 

• All students must be helped to understand that the 
racially and/or culturally different connotes neither 
superiority nor inferiority. 

•While schools must insure that all students are as- 
sisted in developing their skills to function effectively 
in society, such a commitment should not imply or 
permit the denigration of cultural differences. 

• Some provision must be made to insure that lack of 
<^>^:ility in the English language is not a barrier to 
pupils' access to learning opportunities in the cities' 
schools. 



• The school calendar will be arranged in such a manner 
as to reflect understanding of and respect for the 
value of the major cultures represented in the school 
population of the city. 

• Multicultural and multilingual instructional materials 
will be available and accessible in sufficient scope and 
quantity so that multicultural education as envisioned 
in this policy can be effectively implemented. 

• The recognition and support of equal opportunity for 
all must be clearly demonstrable in all aspects of per- 
sortnel procedures, including recruitment, selection, 
hiring, placement, and promotion of employees. 

• Second language instruction is to be encouraged and 
developed in elementary as well as secondary schools. 

• Second language instruction should be geared mainly 
to the social needs of the nation rather than to the 
fairytales and folklore of far away and exotic places. 

Prepare a brief memorandum to staff members who 
arc under the supervision of the Board of Examiners 
doing these things: 

• Announce the adoption by the Board of Education of 
the policy on multicultural education. 

• Include in the memorandum a discussion of the im- 
portance of such a policy for the schools of the city 
and the implications of the policy for the devel- 
opment of general examination procedures in licens- 
ing teachers and supervisors. 

• The content of the memorandum may be based on 
^provisions such as those cited above and/or others 
that could reasonably be included in a policy endors- 
ing multicultural education. ' 



Your answer will be judged on content rather than on 
form. (50 points maximum for your answer.) 
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In line with the policy on multicultural education, 
this recommendation which you have been examining 
would require the officials of teacher education institu- 
tions in the New York area to revise the training of 
, guidance counselors for service to urban schools. Give 
the rationale for each recommendation listed. (25 points 
is the maximum score for your answer.) 

Consistent with the policy on multicultural educa- 
tion, list three criteria appropriate for use in evaluating 
the training and experience of candidates for the posi- 
tion of Director, Bureau of Social Studies. Give the 'ra- 
tionale for each criterion listed. (25 points is the maxi- 
mum score for your answer.) 

That was question 2 of Part Four of the examination. 
One hundred and four people showed up and took the ex- 
amination; 79 passed the multiple-choice part; then these 
79 were graded for the essay portion of which my question 
vas a part. The highest score on the essay section was 83 
'.ut of 100 points. Ten or 11 people successfully made the 
passing mark of 70 for that portion of the test. I thought 
^hat was a pretty good test. When you're engaged in a selec- 
tion endeavor and can screen to the point where you have 
10 or 11 (or 10 percent of the potential population) who 
survive and become eligible, I think you've done pretty 
well. But some people who failed didn't agree, so they be- 
came the suers and the City of New York became the suee. 
Vj I testified on behalf of the suee, having been a tempo- 
rary employee of the suee. I listened to testimony and this is 
the dangerous part that 1 want to relate to you. A professor 
'^aid his specialty was personnel selection. I was astounded, 
^rv I'm sure you would have been, at some of the answers 
'^'hich the man gave. Let me cite a few of them as 1 can 
from memory. 

Question: ''Do you feel that the examination which was 
j^'ven was job-related?" 

Answer: "Vaguely." 

Question: "Would you explain." 

Answer: "Certain of the questions had nothing to do 
with the role of the Board of Examiners." 

Question: "Which one?" 

Answer: He cited the one I had written; and he said 
concern for multicultural education is only remotely in- 
volved in the job of Examiner for the Board of Education 
^>r the City of New York. 1 was astounded when 1 heard 
nim say equal educational opportunity is a matter that 
"vi-iould be only of remote concern to someone serving on 
^ht Board of Examiners of the City of New York. My as- 
^onishment increased as 1 heard him also say that equal 
"-mployment opportunity was only remotely concerned 
^ith the operations of the Board of fixaminers of the City 



of New York, Furtlier, he said that the Board of Examih 
of the City of New York-remember, this is the gr-. 
which licenses all certificated personnel in tJiat cp 
schools-that a liaison and relationship with teacher proj 
ing institutions is only remotely the concern of people v. 
function as members of the Board of Examiners. He t 
qualified himself in my judgment when he answered i 
last question. He was referring to the multiple choice 
amination. There was a section in it consisting of sonic 
or 11 questions which dealt with management and scln 
administration. He found only two of thcm-and yet the 
were all together. The problem was that the others did i. 
have in them the word "administration" or "managemeni 
They had such words as "group leadership" and "behavid;* 
sciences" which completely floored him. To compound! 
disqualification, in my judgment, he mentioned in the 
cussion of this examination the word "stamp" in connc 
tion with the multiple choice questions etc. But my n 
concern was his feeling that cultural pluralism was onl\ 
remote concern to the people who occupy probably li 
most important position after the Commissioner for EdiK 
tion in the City of New York. He is probably typical oj 
large class of people who assume that when we use the ter. 
multicultural, we're simply talking about multilingualisn 
I think that culturalism, multiculturalism, cultural p!: 
ralism, extends far beyond considerations of race, languaii 
and customs. It extends beyond culture to those who ai 
handicapped.. The blind represent a cultural group witiii 
this society, as do the deaf. We've never really thought of. 
in terms of our educational understanding of them. Mai]- 
of the blind people I know associate largely with otlu 
blind people; they have methods of communication whii 
are distinctly theirs; they have organizations which are di. , 
tinctly theirs. Here is a cultural group-I reject the tern 
subculture because that connotes something of less worth ; 

When I was called and asked what the subject of n\)\ 
diatribe would be, the most appropriate title I could thinf • 
of was "From the Lions' Den," because at that moment 1^ 
felt myself to be in it. I felt, myself surrounded, as Dani.- i 
did, by lions all waiting to devour some choice part of me. I " 
found myself surrounded by unbending critics of one thin ■ 
or another in the school system. I found myself surrounds ! 
by employees who at times put the comfort of their need ' 
before the needs of the children or the system. I speak i. 
you today from the lions' den, the point being that all of n 
in American education today occupy a lions' den as we fiiK ■ 
ourselves standing accused of abusing children intellectualh 
or of squandering public resources. We find ourselves a. , 
cuscd of insensitivity to the needs of the poor. We fiib 
ourselves accused, often unjustly7t)f categorizing and sloi , 
ting children of the disadvantaged and the poor intolowc I 
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kinds of educational opportunity jind attainment. So we sit 
here in the lions' den, waiting and knowing that in time 
there will be deliverance, because when there is a conspir- 
acy of evil, good men survive it in time. 

I shall not speak further today from the corner seat nor 
shall I hurl abuse at the cynics as we attempt to consider 
today the viewpoint of a public school person responsible 
ultimately for the delivery to children of an instructional 
program which is useful to them now and which will stand 
them in good stead as they grow into adulthood. 

Teacher Corps represents in American education, par- 
ticularly in American teacher education, a movement, and 
it has become almost an institution as some of us have seen 
it survive hard times. It's now in the ninth cycle of its 
development. I remember reading the proposals back in the 
beginning in 1965 or 1966; they were relatively simple pro- 
posals. It seems to me that Teacher Corps is a viable organi- 
zation. It is an important part of the USOE bureaucracy 
(bureaucracy in its generic, not pejorative sense). Teacher 
Corps has grown through the stages that all organizations 
grow through. Sometimes we forget the fact that organiza- 
tions have a life span, just as individuals do. WeVe seen 
Teacher Corps grow from its birth, from the time when it 
was established as an organization, when it was created by 
the Congress, when Congress gave it permission to live. 
WeVe seen it survive as a system~as it moved through its 
youthful days gaining stability as an organization and as it 
acquired a reputation. WeVe seen how it gained acceptance 
by its public, and how it developed pride. As it attained the 
stage of maturity, it began to achieve uniqueness. And it is 
in this story of the life of Teacher Corps (and the life span 
of any organization) that we must ascertain whether it has 
passed from its creation and early youth, striving to survive 
as an entity, to its acquisition of stability, a reputation, and 
a following. We must determine when it develops pride, and 
the point in its maturity when it can look beyond its own 
needs, develop its own program, and ask itself the question, 
"What are we willing to give as an organization to society 
without expecting anything in return?" I suggest to you 
that this growth to organizational maturity on the part of 
Teacher Corps is parallel to the growth to maturity of 
teacher education as a whole, except that in the latter, 
although it has lived a long time, we find too much of it 
languishing; in too many instances almost not surviving as a 
system. We certainly find it languishing in its youth as it 
seeks to gain but fails to attain stability or to develop pride. 
On too many college campuses today people still apologize 
for being a part of the college of education. You see, the 
business of teaching does not yet seem to have reached the 
kind of maturity that lets those of us who are at the practi- 
tioner level of teaching look at ourselves and ask what we 



can offer to society without expecting immediate recogni- 
tion, notoriety, or fame. 

I assume that the continuing goal of Teacher Corps is, as 
it started out to he, the improvement of school achieve- 
ment on the part of children through demonstrably more 
effective teaching. Let me deal here with two key roles- 
that of the teacher and that of the school administrator. 
I'm sure that all of you have a commitment to the prepar- 
ing of the kind of teacher who sees the school as a learning 
place and who knows that teaching is only useful as it 
facilitates learning. 1 get upset when I hear people talk 
about something called the "teaching/learning" situation in 
a school. To me that's just as backward in its emphasis as it 
could be, and we somehow have to rid ourselves of the 
notion that the school is primarily a place to teach. The 
school is a place to learn. It is a place where everybody 
connected with it ought to be there to learn, whatever his 
responsibUity is— be he teacher, administrator, or pupil. He 
ought to know that his job is to learn, that schooling is 
about learning, and that he is engaged in learning. We who 
teach ought to take those last few minutes of every contact 
with kids to help them understand that this has been a 
learning experience. I had a principal once who used to tell 
me to help these children learn something today that they 
didn't know when they came in here. What he was saying 
to me was the kind of thing I say to teachers over and over 
again-every day that students are with us we have an obli- 
gation to the best of our ability to see that they learn 
something that day. Any teacher, anywhere, at whatever 
level he or she happens to be operating, who can allow a 
day to pass without being able to assure himself that the 
students did indeed learn something that day ouglU to take 
his pay for that day and give it back to his employer. 
School is a learning place. All our considerations should 
start from that, and not from the idea that school is a place 
for the convenience of those who teach, (Look at those 
union and association contracts that you and I have devel- 
oped with boards of education, which proscribe and set 
boundaries around all kinds of things that are designed 
mostly to preserve teacher comfort and don't really have 
anything to do with learning.) 

Those of us who are parents are the first teachers that 
our children have and one of the facts of our business is 
that too often, as I see it from the lions' den, we forget the 
fact that parents do indeed have an instructional role with 
children. WeVe got a notion that the point when the 
child crosses the threshold of the school is when he begins 
to be taught. No such thing. He has learned a great deal 
before he ever gets there. We must disabuse ourselves of the 
notion that children get their first learning, their first teach- 
ing, and their only teaching when they come to school, or 
while tliey are in school. I assume that Teacher Corps is 



about disabusing people of that notion and suggesting that 
instruction, learning; schooling, and teaching can occur in 
all sorts of settings and situations. It occurs as one meets 
other people. It occurs when one is by himself. (Auto- 
instruction is an area that threatens teachers sometimes.) 
A*ao we must rid ourselves of another notion that I hear so 
often^that learning in school, by definiUon, is the result of 
teaching. Learning may be the result of teaching but not all 
learning is a result of teaching. I view teaching as a special 
kind of interaction in school by one or more persons called 
teachers who have the responsibility for the manipulation 
of some feature or features of the environment in order to 
induce learning on the part of pupils. 

In our schools today, particularly in our city schools, I 
see an increasing number of students. Even wi^h the stabi- 
lized enrollment, I see more students than I have ever seen 
before. And if I am perceptive enough, they represent a 
wider range of interests, needs, abilities, aptitudes, aspira- 
tions, and disabilities than any prior generation. Part of this 
reflects our greater sophistication at identifying these 
values. And I know that there is more today to be learned 
and more to be taught than there ever was before. This 
situation is intensified and highlighted by the recent socio- 
psychological phenomenon of the accelerated quest for in- 
clusion in society's benefits and advances. Only in recent 
years have we really been expected to provide schooling 
opportunities universally; no longer can the school be 
viewed as or accepted by the public as society's screening 
device; it is now a vehicle for inclusion and for social and 
economic mobility. 

It seems to me that the teacher needs to be directly 
concerned with the motivation of pupils and with their 
learning. We often, however, attribute low achievement and 
low attainment of school goals to such things as forces 
external to the school-the neighborhood from which kids 
come, the poor or inadequate home environment, or un- 
cooperative school administrators and supervisors. We talk 
about poor preparation in eariier stages of a child's school 
life. We talk about all these things and most generally we 
leave out the central role, which is the teaching business of 
the school. There really isn't a great deal you or I can do 
about changing youngsters' home situations. We're not go- 
ing to adopt all the kids and support them; we have neither 
the ability nor the resources to do so. Likewise the neigh- 
borhood~we cannot singlehandedly tear down bad housing; 
but as citizens we must do something about it. 

Recently we found ourselves turning to the usual array 
of gadgets and gimmickry and have given some of them 
fancier names than we used to give them. One cannot pick . 
up an educational journal today without finding advertise- 
ments for gadgets to raise achievement, i often get materials 
inquiries from Federal education officials who ask if I've 



heard of a certain product. We've heard of all the 
gimmicks-if we just had smaller classes, if teachci 
fewer assignments, if we could create a team teaching' 
tion, if we had flexible scheduling, if we could have nj. 
scheduling, if we could create something called the n 
school, if we could decentralize administration, if we , 
have computer-supported instruction. You and I musi 
become the Ralph Naders of the education businc.s 
form a consumer lobby to drive these money-changers 
our schools, and stop buying everything that conies » 
the pike guaranteed to make our work and our lives c. 
We've witnessed too many of these simple answers 
have been found incompatible with the questions to v. 
they were addressed. We've also seen too many attenij 
implant the results of theoretical research without 
having been subjected to the necessary developm. 
process before translating them into practice. In addi 
we in educaUon, in our impatience to improve our c 
tiveness, have often accepted as firm principle the h 
thetical pronouncements. of those whose status of scho 
authority is based upon little more than the prolili 
character of their work. It would be my position 
school improvement and school effectiveness and 
strength for school effectiveness must be made of sfo! 
stuff. The important work of improving education 
maintaining it at an improved effectiveness level for Ai: 
can children and youth will require more than folk! 
facile answers, and cleveriy couched hunches, I believe 
a systematically developed plan or approach which invu 
acUons such as I have seen from descriptions of Teac 
Corps projects, based upon what we know from educittit 
history (of which we are too often woefully ignorant), 
upon the careful examination and application of knowie, 
and findings in behavioral science, is both feasible and ti. 
ly, and has been too long in coming. i 
Training for effectiveness will represent the single iv.' 
essenUal and necessary ingredient. By training I mean p 
service training and continuing or perennial educatioi 
wUl today not use the term "competency-based tcac: 
education" because its proponents stand today in the Vw 
den. I think it may be an example of someone's hav ? 
moved too quickly to attempt to oversell a product bef : 
it was market-ready. I think we have left out the neces.s.5 
development process as we've moved from theoret- 
formulation to a direct implantation within schools. 11 
in my judgment, is going to cause the untimely demise « 
the idea of competency-based education. We can't c\: 
agree on what we ought to call it. What we're looking fo; 
a regenerative school system. We're looking for a sci) - ' 
system which can attain the kind of viability that lct^ ' 
meet the learning needs of its pupils while at the same tit^ 
invenUng, devising, and implementing ways to correct li 
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weaknesses without disrupting thj pupils* learning activi- 
ties. We're talking about the attainment of institutional via- 
bility, of institutional viability for the school, of organiza- 
ijoiu) maturity so that the school can stop looking only 
inward and look outward as a mature organization and 
„. ke decisions about what it should be doing for the 
vH:icty without necessarily expecting to be greatly appreci- 
jtcd or understood. 

It seems to me this has an impact on local school leader- 
iliip, the principal. For it is the principal's position more 
than any other that determines the success of schooling. It 
u (lie principal who sets the expectations of that school, 
who determines the climate of that school, and who inter- 
picts that school to the rest of the school system and to the 
community. The most appalling part of the educational 
preparation program is what we do or fail to do to school 
administrators. We are training school administrators now 
HI the same way that we prescribed their preparation in 
1927, when we said that the ideal principal for a school is 
one who spends as much time as possible moving from 
classroom to classroom, dropping a hint to a teacher here, 
giving directions there, who will spend as little time as pos- 
sible with parents or with pupils, who will not invite people 
into his office lest they stay too long, who will get rid of all 
the paper work and the trivia that confront him, who will 
not take phone calls now but tells people he'll return their 
calls at some time in the future. What was built then was a 
prescription for rejection in today's world. One of the big- 
gest difficulties in American education today is what we 
have not done with the training of principals. We have 
trained them in a model which says that the principal is 
mainly a supervisor of the instructional process and that he 
sJiouldn't get his hands dirty with the administrative details 
of the school. Some of our organizations are even proposing 
ihat we add another layer - somebody else to handle those 
details while the principal retires to his office to contem- 
plate what is good for instruction. 

Now, I don't want to suggest that the principal of a 
school should not be corftemed about the improvement of 
instruction. That is the first order of his responsibility-the 
continuing improvement of the instructional program in the 
Khool. But he can best do that not by going in and out of 
classrooms trying to tell teachers how to teach kids physics, 
instance, about which he knows nothing. His job in 
terms of improvement of instruction is in helping his staff 

acquire the capabilities to identify problems with in- 
^tiuctional procedures and instructional outcomes and to 
Know where help can be found in the solution of those 
PJoblcms. Principals sometimes find it hard to admit that 
^^^^'v are not omniscient The principal ought to be the 
^v^cutive of a school. He is responsible for everything that 
J'^s on in it, but that doesn't mean that he has the respon- 



sibility for doing everything in it. Administrative responsi- 
bility does not entail th*? duty to personally perform all of 
the supervisory functions, to personaiiy perform all of the 
organizational-type functions, but rather to see that they 
are performed. There is almost nothing that teaches princi- 
pals about the importance of group work and about such a 
basic thing as motivation. I still hear principals talking about 
motivation as something extemal to individuals, something 
that they can implant in or push onto people. 

The principals of our schools need to start inscrvice as 
well as preservice with a careful examination of their basic 
philosophy of administration. What do they believe about 
people, about their motivation, their needs to function? It 
seems to me that principals now pretty much accept the 
notion that man is a rational, economic kind of being, and 
that you can motivate him in terms of money. Principals 
must face the fact that there is no good way to simplify or 
generalize about what people are. We must understand that 
people-^teachers and others-are complex and highly vari- 
able in their complexity. Persons are capable of learning 
new motives, new ways, new reasons for action through 
organizational experiences. 

There are certain implications in this for the principal- 
ship and his training. We must train our principals to be 
good diagnosticians. We must train them to value the spirit 
of inquiry. We must train them that there are very few 
answers in the business in which they are engaged that can 
apply alike to all situations. They must learn not to try to 
make everybody alike in terms of the way they function in 
school. They must learn to value differences in styles and 
approaches and to valut the diagnostic process which'will 
reveal those differences. Therein lies one of the difficulties 
with competency-based education, which in some instances 
seems to be based upon the idea that there is a way to teach 
whatever it is that is being talked about. I don't think we 
are far enough advanced to say that there is a way to teach 
almost anything. The principal must be helped to acquire a 
kind of personal flexibility and a range of skills that are 
necessary to vary his own behavior from time to time. The 
only thing that ought to be predictable about him is his 
ability to vary what he does. Schools need, it seems to me,~ 
a principal who will reject the idea that there is a dichoto- 
my between educational leadership and school manage- 
ment. We're talking about principals who see the term 
"management" in its broadest sense; as it most succinctly 
has been put by some of the recent writers, as being the 
work of accomplishing the task and goals of the organiza- 
tion with and through the people who are members of the 
organization. Many of us leave out the word "with" in that 
expression. The principal who is right for today must relate 
his decisions and actions to their appropriateness in particu- 
lar situations, and must help teachers to learn to do that 



same thing. He must knpw that there is an interrelatedness 
between the nature of the particular problem to be solved, 
the requirements of the school as an organization, and the 
potential impact of the solution upon the children and 
adults involved. A principal's administrative style and re- 
sponse are appropriate when it can be demonstrated that 
what he does (1) solves the problem, either by anticipation 
or by direct action; (2) strengthens the human resources of 
the institution while contributing to its growth and matu- 
rity as an organization; and (3) responds realistically to the 
external environment of which it is a part. 

The school that is right for today's children is a school 
that is a learning place. It is a school whose administrators 
understand that they are at the same time teachers and 
learners. It is a school whose teachers have found that 
teaching is a many-splendored thing that rises with one to 
heights of glory and at times can bring one to the depths of 
despair. The school that's right for today is a school 
peopled by learners, a school administered by learners, a 
school where the teaching functionaries are people who 
came to learn and to facilitate learning. It is a children's 
place, a youth's place. 

Vm encouraged as I look around today at what's happen- 
ing in schools all across the narion. I am encouraged by 
such programs as Teacher Corps, I'm discouraged by some 
other things at the USOE but I am encouraged by Teacher 
Corps and its continuing viability. 1 want to reach a place in 
American education where we will not have to have state- 
ments such as the following headline which appeared in the 
daily newspaper in a big American city: "Blacks Protest 
Against Heights School Policy." This was a group of black 
citizens of one of the suburbs of Cleveland who were pro- 
testing such things as having too few black persons em- 
ployed in their school system, and the lack of any cultural- 
ly pluralistic bent in the curriculum or of any culturally 



pluralistic bent in the curriculum of that school. A key cl 
ment of their protest is that they moved to this area foi 
better way of life and a better education for their childii 
Let me now address this last issue. We have been looki 
all across this land in search of what we have euphemisi 
ally called "better education" for our children. I know 
some teachers who have put their kids in those snob fac: 
ries called private schools. I know of some blacks who h., 
fled the city looking for better schools. And when I peel » 
all of their reasons, what I find is that they're moving to ; 
their children away from kids with whom they do not \vi 
them to associate. We must move to a place in educati 
where we are more accepting of people, where we ascribe 
otherr the same kind of dignity that we wish them to . 
cribe to us, and where we do not uproot our children, a 
where if we do, we can face the fact honestly of why wi 
doing it. I think I can demonstrate to you that instructiu' 
materials and instructional procedures are basically pre 
similar from school to school. The big difference is i 
pupil population. What people are fleeing is the pupil p(^ 
lation. We have a responsibility to help people to und 
stand that when we flee the so-called inner city (th:i! 
where the educational action is now in most of the scho 
I know about) we are fleeing the kids who are there. Wl 
we are able to stop this practice, we shall be in a bci 
position to help others. 

At the outset I referred to the Old Testament; lei 
conclude then with the New Testament. As you and 1 1 
the next years, as we look about at our fellows who. 
engaged in this effort with us, let us say to ourselves so: 
thing like this - "Wherefore, seeing we are all 
accomplished about which so great a band of witnesses 
us lay aside every weight and the sin which must so e:' 
beset us and let us run with parience the race that is 
before us." 
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TEACHER COUPS PROJECTS 



David D. Marsh 



Overview 

I am reporting tiie findings of the first year of a two-year 
Miidy of Teacher Corps. The goal of the first year of the 
.study was to analyze the relationship of intern background 
characteristics and Teacher Corps program characteristics 
Unit are related to desired teaching skills and attitudes 
which interns displayed at the end of their training.' 

The first year of the study identified Teacher Corps in- 
tern background characteristics (e.g., ethnic group, previous 
experience working with children, language ability) and 
Teacher Corps program characteristics that were closely as- 
s^iatcd with desired intern teaching skills. The intern 
teaching skUls included interaction patterns between intern 
and pupils in classrooms, lesson planning skills and 
methods, organization of class, degree of autonomy given 
the child, and usage of materials and other resources as well 
as an intern's contact with parents and his/her perceived 
importance in bringing about change in the school The 
teaching skills and attitudes studied were those that the 
leachcr Corps projects themselves believed would facilitate 
the learning and growth of minority group and low-income 
cnudrcn. 

The second year of the study is designed to compare 100 
Urst-year teachers who were Teacher Corps interns with 
other young teachers. The teachers were compared in terms 
01 teacher performance and pupil growth. Pupils of all 
teachers in the second year of study were given an achieve- 
ntcnt test in reading and an attitude test, measuring 
K'l-estccm, in the fall and spring of the 1973-74 school year. 

f^-Ucts Ztu{ Teacherminmg a, Sixth-Cycle Teacher Corp, 
,^/^ «. Berkeley, California: Pacific T and TA CorporaUon, July 

in/ Jj! ""f* "P"'* " " David D. Mar.sh 

'<•-<• .tco/nfr'^^"'', ^n"^^ °' '^Z^'^"'"^'"-'" of Sixth Cycle 
<~^tiZ„f Berkeley, California, Pacific T and TA 

"'l-oution, September 1 974 (P. 45^8 herein) ' TA 



In addition, classroom observation was carried out to assess 
both teacher behavior and pupil behavior. The basic pur- 
poses of the second year are: 

1. To assess the effectiveness of Teacher Corps graduates 
in working with low-income/minority group children. 

2. To assess patterns of relationship between teacher 
background, teacher education program, teacher be- 
havior and pupil learning and growth variables. 



Hie Methodological Approach 

In the first year, data^ere collected at 20 Sixth Cycle 
Teacher Corps projects. The 20 projects represent all SLxth 
Cycle projects that prepared elementary school teachers. 
Data about the training program at each site were obtained 
by interview and questionnaire. Training program informa- 
tion was obtained from 11 role groups including university 
professors and deans, project staff, LEA superintendents 
school pnncipals and teachers, community persons and in- 

Data about the intern exit characteristics were obtained 
from a 50 percent stratified random sample of interns. To 
compensate for intern attrition, an additional 10 percent of 
the interns were included in the sample, totaling 60 percent 
of the interns. 

Data about the exit characteristics of interns were gath- 
ered in several ways. Each intern was observed three times 
in a teaching situation by a person trained in the use of our 
classroom observation instruments. The bulk of our obser- 
vation data came from a classroom observation guide de- 
veloped by Stanford Research Institute for a large study of 
project follow-througJi. Training in the use of this guide was 
conducted by Stanford Research Institute and lasted seven 
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days. An inter-rater reliability of .77 was achieved among 
our observers. 

To complement the perspective provided by classroom 
observation, each intern completed a log of his/her profes- 
sional activities over a week's time. An interview with the 
intern about activities in the log gave us an insight into how 
the intem prepared lessons, diagnosed pupil needs, and eval- 
uated pupil performance. Additional information was gath- 
ered from interns and their team leader by means of several 
questionnaires. 

A set of program-variable categories was developed early 
in the fall of 1972 by the project staff. Four perspectives 
for thinking about the impact of a Teacher Corps program 
on intern exit characteristics were used in identifying these 
program-variable categories. These perspectives were: 

•aspects of a training program that probably relate to 
the development of certain teacher skills or attitudes 

• negative factors impinging on the success of the train- 
ing program, thus inhibiring the development of cer- 
tain skills or attitudes 

•alternatives to the training program per se that are 
. plausible explanations of the development of teacher 
skills or attitudes during the two-year life of the train- 
ing program 

•descriptions of important "contexts" surrounding the 
operation of the project. These would include ad- 
ministrative hierarchies and demographic character- 
istics of the community, local school district, and in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

Each of the perspectives suggested research questions 
which, in turn, suggested important program variables to be 
studied. A preliminary site visit in the fall of 1972 was used 
to determine whether the identified variables were the best 
possible selection. The variables were organized under 14 
general headings as presented in Figure 1. 



Figure 1 

The Fourteen Categories of Program Variables 



Findings 



First, we wanted to know if any intern background char- 
acteristics or specific training program variables were associ- 
ated with the successful acquisition of desired teaching 
skills and attitudes by interns. We found that none of the 
background characteristics were highly related to the teach- 
ing skills studied. This is very important because it reveals 
that none of the background experiences or characteristics 
(excluding ethnic background) had an impact on the in- 
ternes teaching skills; all of the impact came from the in- 
tern's program experience. 



I General Characteristics of the Project Site 

II. Characteristics of Cooperating lnsritution^ 
Higher Educarion 

III. Characteristics of the Cooperating School jj 
tricts • 

IV. Training Staff Characteristics 

V. Recruitment and Selection of Interns 

VI. Structure and Content of Experiences 
Which Interns Receive Academic Credit 

VII. Implementation of Competency-Based Teac 
Education in the Instructional Program 

VIII. Degree of Personalization 

IX. Practicum Experiences of Interns 

X. School Setting in Which the Intern Works 

XI. Community Dynamic 

XII. Decision-making and Evaluative Mechanisr 
Within the Project 

''XIII. Programmatic Integration of the Project 

XIV. Project Stability, External Linkages, and ti; 
Political Climate 



Second, we asked if graduate and undergraduate pr^. 
differ on any of the background or program variables 
associated with differences in intern teaching skills. 1 
arc several instances in which differences are quite m;.i 
It seems worthy to note some of the most signified; 
those differences. i 

I 

1. There is a better team leader-to-intern ratio in un 
graduate projects than in graduate projects. In un 
graduate programs, team leaders have had more } 
of teaching experience in low incomc/min.; 
schools and have conic more recently from di 
teaching experiences. 
2. Undergraduate interns are not only tauglit by I'l 
minority professors than interns at graduate . 
grams, but are also working in public schools wl: 
have a higher percentage of black staff. 
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3. Graduate interns tend to feel they can be self-directed 
in all aspects of the training program including inter- 
pretation of the intern's teaching role. The graduate 
interns tend to operate as independent teachers in the 
public school setting. 

4. There is a tendency for principals at undergraduate 
projects to see more cooperative decision-making oc- 
curring than do principals at graduate projects. 



5. Both the university involvement and the public 
school staffs support of the community component 
are higher at undergraduate programs. 

In general, althougli some of the differences are very 
small, 18 of the 23 program variables studied show that 
undergraduate projects do things as well, if not better, than 
graduate projects. □ 



A Study of the Effectiveness of Sixth Cycle 
Teacher Corps Graduates' 

Longitudinal Impact Study of The Sixth Cycle Teacher Corps Program: 
An Analysis of Elementary School Teacher Projects - Phase il 

David D. Marsh and Margaret F. Lyons 



Part II of the study reviewed in the previous pages 
VWI5 completed shortly after the 1974 Teacher Corps 
Conference, We have included this Executive Summary 
Report in order that readers may review the second 
phase of this longitudinal study. 



I. INTRODUCTION 

This Executive Summary reports the findings of the sec- 
ond year (Phase II) of a two-year study conducted by Pacif- 
ic Training and Technical Assistance Corporation, Berkeley, 
California, for the Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evalua- 
tion (OPBE) of the U.S. Office of Education. The time 
period covered by this portion of the contract. No. OEC- 
0-73.5174, was September 1, 1973 to September 30, 1974. 
A. The Teacher Corps Program : Description 

The legislative mandate of the Teacher Corps Program is: 

•To improve and increase educational opportunities 
lor children in areas having concentrations of low- 
income families. 



* Prepared for the Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation, U.S. 
Onicc of Education, October 1974. 



•To improve the quality and broaden programs of 
teacher education for both certified teachers and in- 
experienced teacher-interns. 

Teacher Corps projects feature the use of collaborative 
decision-making which typically involves the community, 
an institution of higher education (IHE), the local educa- 
tional agency (LEA), and the systematic management of 
change. Projects train interns (inexperienced teachers in 
training) and attempt to impact the regular teacher training 
program at the IHE linked with the project and the public 
schools where interns function as part of their training. 

Teacher Corps projects differ from typical teacher train- 
ing programs in several ways. Teacher Corps interns are 
predominantly members of minority groups and are in 
training for two years. During the two years, an intern 
spends approximately 60 percent of each week in the pub- 
lic school setting, often jis a member of a cooperative team 
(master teachers and interns). This team not oniy conducts 
the instruction of pupils, but also engages in the develop- 
ment of innovative curricula. By means of the team struc- 
ture, interns are enabled to receive intensive training and 
counseling. 

Teacher Corps projects make provision for IHE courses 
to be conducted at or near the schools where interns teach. 
These courses are designed to relate more directly to in- 
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terns' daily teaching experience. Many of the IHE courses 
are organized around the development of specific teacher 
competencies and allow the intern to learn at his/her own 
place. 

Also, as part of their training program, interns are re-* 
quired to spend 20 percent of their time working in com- 
munities for the purpose of gaining a better understanding 
of the needs of the pupils they serve. 

B. Outline of the Study : Phase II 

The goals of Phase II were: 

1. To contrast the teacher performance and pupil learn- 
ing gains of Teacher Corps graduates with those of 
control group teachers. 

2. To analyze the relationship of teacher background, 
teacher education program, teacher performance and 
pupil performance for the Teacher Corps graduates. 

3. To assess the effects of the professional support 
which Teacher Corps graduates and controls receive 
upon their teacher performance and effectiveness. 

4. To compare Teacher Corps graduates included in 
Phase II with all graduates of projects studied in 
Phase I. 

Graduates of Sixth-Cycle Teacher Corps projects were 
first-year teachers during the 1973-74 school year. Included 
in the study were all graduates (N=84) who taught pupils in 
grades 2-6 in self-contained classrooms. Data about teacher 
performance were obtained by means of a classroom obser- 
vation guide and a teacher questionnaire. Data about pupils 
were obtained using a standardized reading test, a standard- 
ized self-concept scale and a classroom observation guide. 

II. HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS 

Goal 1: To contrast the teacher performance and pupil 
learning gains of Teacher Corps graduates with those 
of control group teachers. 

Teacher Corps graduates and control group teachers 
were compared in terms of teacher performance. The teach- 
er performance variables were derived from the training 
goals of the twenty Teacher Corps projects which prepared 
these graduates. 

Teacher Corps graduates were superior to control group 
teachers on many of the teacher performance variables de- 
sired by Teacher Corps projects. The Teacher Corps gradu- 
ates were most different from control group teachers in- 
terms of: 



• Developing ethnically relevant curricula. 

• Using community resources in teaching and initiatii, 
contact with parents. 

•Positive attitudes about reading development an 
causes of poverty in the society. 

These variables reflect a special concern about low-ii 
come, minority group children on the part of the graduak 
This emphasis is consistent with the training goals of mail; 
Sixth-Cycle Teacher Corps projects. 

There was no difference between the two groups o* 
teachers in terms of their perception of the importance u 
bringing about educational change in the school. In add. 
.tion, there were no differences in their actual practice v 
attempting to bring about this change. There were also n< 
differences between Teacher Corps graduates and control 
on any teacher performance variable based on classrooii 
observation of the teacher. More specifically, Teacher Corp 
graduates and controls did not differ in terms of the oh 
served affective tone in the classroom, teacher. questioniiu' 
structuring or response strategies, or the degree of attentioi 
given pupil behavioral problems in the classroom. Thu.s 
rather clear and consistent differences between Teache: 
Corps graduates and controls on such things as the intro 
duction of culturally relevant materials or the use of com 
munity resources did not generalize to such areas as being 
change agent in the school or the interaction betweci 
teacher and pupils in the classroom as assessed by the teach 
er performance measures aled in the study. 

Teacher effectiveness was assessed in terms of pupi! 
growth in reading, self-concept, school attendance, aiii 
selected classroom interaction variables. There were no sii' 
nificant differences between Teacher Corps and contro ' 
group classes on.any reading measure, despite a grea|^r env^r 
phasis on reading instruction and academic subject matter . 
on the part of control group teachers in grades 2-3. : 

However, Teacher Corps graduates were able to brin-; 
about changes in a child's self-concept that were significant 
ly greater than changes brought about by control grouj • 
teachers. These changes consisted of observed expression 
of greater happiness and greater self-worth in the classroon ? 
and better scores on important subscales of the self-concep , 
scale. I 

Of particular importance were two subscales on the sel! 
concept scale. These were two of three subscales on whi^" 
pupils oif Teacher Corps graduates scored significantly higi 
er than aid pupils of control group teachers. The first is 
child's self-concept about his physical appearance and a' . 
tributes. This subsc;de includes items such as "I am goo 
looking," *i have a pleasant face," and ''I have a bad i': . 
ure." 
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Many children have real concerns about their body im- 
a^e and appearance. Children from many minority groups 
jic often burdened with the additional problem of racial 
and ethnic discrimination related to physical characteristics, 
in this context, the minority group child's self-concept 
about his/her physical appearance is especially important 
but also is especially difficult to improve. Consequently, it 
\$ remarkable that Teacher Corps graduates could bring 
about significantly greater gain on this subscale within one 
school year. 

The second subscale pertains to a child's feelings of hap- 
piness and satisfaction. Typical items from this subscale arc 
'M am a happy person," "I like being the way I am," and "I 
wish I were different." These items are directly related to a 
child's satisfaction and happiness with himself. As such, this 
.subscale may be more central to a child's attitude about 
himself than are several of the other subscales such as good 
behavior, intellectual and school status, and lack of anxiety. 
Thus, it is doubly unusual that Teacher Corps graduates 
could bring 'about significantly greater gain in pupils on 
both their attitude about their physical appearance and at- 
tributes and their sense of happiness and satisfaction with 
themselves. 

Coal 2: To analyze the relationship of teacher background, 
teacher education program, teacher performance 
and pupil performance for the Teacher Corps gradu- 
ates. 

Teacher Corps graduates who facilitated both high read- 
ing and self-concept development tended to be teachers 
who brought about changes in the school and who initiated 
contact with parents. These teachers maintained a low level 
of teacher/pupil interaction so that pupils rather than 
teachers were the critical role group in the learning process. 
. There were several important relationships between 
Teacher Corps training program characteristics and the 
leaching skills of Teacher Corps graduates. Teaching skills 
such as teacher utilization of community resources,*teacher 
action as a change agent, and teacher lesson planning and 
nwterials development all were facilitated in a training situa- 
tion where the team leader and interns worked as an 
independent team providing instruction to children and 
^'iiore the cooperating teachers did not partic'nate in over- 
«<n design of the program. The team leader played a critical 
f^^'le in the development of all of these skills. The amount of 
simulation/feedback training and the use of teacher com- 
latencies, however, were negatively related to the develop- 
niont of tliesc teaching skills. 

No teacher background or Teacher Corps program vari- 
ihlcs were significantly correlated directly with pupU read- 
gain. A number of Teacher Corps program variables. 



however, were significantly correlated with pupil self-* 
concept growth and other pupil variables. The consistent 
pattern of relationship between most pupil variables and 
Teacher Corps program characteristics strongly suggests 
that teacher training does make a difference on pupil be- 
havior in the classroom and on related teacher performance. 

Goal 3: To assess the effects of professional support which 
Teacher Corps graduates and controls receive upon 
their teacher performance and effectiveness. 

The professional.support variables describe several condi- 
tions in the school which may influence the performance 
and effectiveness of the teachers in the study. These vari- 
ables are : 

• The percentage of low-income students at the school. 

•The extent to which the teacher receives curriculum 
materials and ideas from otlier school staff. 

• The degree of similarity of ideas about curriculum 
and discipline between the teacher and other school 
staff. 

•The extent to which the teacher feels isolated and 
powerless in the school setting. 

Teacher Corps graduates were compared with control 
teachers on each of these variables. 

In schools served by Sixth-Cycle Teacher Corps gradu- 
ates, the majority of pupils (55 percent) were from low- 
income families. Moreover, there was no significant differ- 
ence between Teacher Corps graduates and controls in 
terms of the percentage of pupils in the school who were 
from low'income families. This finding was anticipated, 
given that control group teachers were selected because 
they were teaching the same type of child in the same 
school, or at least the same school district. The lack of a 
significant difference between groups of teachers on this 
variable only means that the teachers were well matched in 
terms of pupil socioeconomic status. 

The Teacher Corps graduates and control teachers were 
significantly different on two school climate variables. 
Teacher Corps graduates received fewer ideas and curricu- 
lum materials from other school staff. The graduates also 
perceived that their views about curriculum and discipline 
were more divergent from the views of other teachers than 
were the views of control teachers. Stated differently, each 
teacher in the study rated the degree of similarity between 
his own views and the views held by other staff at the 
school on various curriculum and discipline issues. In gen- 
eral, the control teachers perceived their views as being 
more simUar to the views held by other school staff than 
did the Teacher Corps graduates. Finally, there was no sig- 
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nificant difference between the two groups of teachers in 
terms of the extent to which the teacher felt isolated and 
powerless in the school setting. 

The school climate variables were related to teacher per- 
formance and pupil variables. Teachers who individualize 
instruction for children, defined in terms of allowing chil- 
dren to work in small groups or individually and who praise 
chUdren are teachers who don't obtain ideas or materials 
from other teachers and don't perceive their views as being 
similar to other teachers. An additional group of graduates 
also praise children a good deal. These are graduates who 
perceive their views as similar to those of other staff but 
who also feel isolated and powerless in the school setting. It 
is interesting that in both cases, praising of children is asso- 
ciated with a teacher's sense of being different from other 
teachers. 



Goal 4: To compare Teacher Corps graduates included in 
Phase II with all graduates of projects studied in 
Phase I. 

Tliis analysis explored the relationship of the Phase II 
sample to the universe of Sixth-Cycle interns in terms of 
sex, ethnicity, and project affiliation. The Phase II sample 
had essentially the same proportion of males and females as 
did the universe of Sixth-Cycle interns. Moreover, the pro- 
portion of black, white, chicano, and other graduates in the 
Phase H sample was not significantly different from the 
proportions of these groups in the universe of interns. Four- 
teen of the 20 Teacher Corps projects had at least two 
interns in the Phase II sample and three projects had at least 
10 interns in the sample. q 



SEVENTH CYCLE PROJECT 
MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 



Walt Le Baron 



Several months ago. Teacher Corps Washington decided 
that some sort of reporting of Seventh Cycle experience 
should be undertaken in a way useful to the continuing 
operation of Eighth Cycle projects and as possible guide- 
lines for the Ninth Cycle. Since both time and financial 
resources were limited, a concentration on the areas of 
management and organization, along with some related 
areas, seemed preferable to a full-scale evaluation. 

The methodology required in-depth interviews with all 
the role members within a given project. The areas covered 
included purposes and motivations for the project, state- 
ments of goals and objectives, systems of project manage- 
ment and evaluation, intern evaluation systems, an analysis 
of the assignment of responsibilities to various roles, inter- 
relationships among roles, interpersonal dynamics, relation- 
ships with Teacher Corps Washington, and project achieve- 
ments and problems. The interview formats were developed 



and tested during a trial site visit, then revised for use by 
Teacher Corps Washington staff, representatives of the 
R&R centers, and various consultants. 

For Seventh Cycle project directors the visits were frus- 
trating in one respect. Since each project member was en- 
couraged to communicate openly, no report was made to 
the project, thus guaranteeing the anonymity of persons 
interviewed. The purpi^se, however, was to produce infor- 
mation useful to Teacher Corps Washington and later 
cycles, not to evaluate specific individual projects. It is anti- 
cipated that the genTal report of findings and conclusions 
will be distributed to each Seventh, Eightli, and Ninth 
Cycle project director, who in turn may want to share it 
with the staff gnd interns. 

The report will be organized into five sections: (1) major 
areas of strength, (2) major areas of concern, (3) proj- 
ect design areas requiring attention, (4) areas of concern to 
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Tcuchcr Corps Washington, and (5) analyses of positions, 
roles, and functions. The report should be useful as a guide- 
liiu' for projects to use in checking their management and 
.iriMMi/ation procedures and, perhaps, for avoiding some 
jxedictable problems. 

The remainder of this talk will higliliglit some of the 
tlndings and areas of concern from the preliminary analysis 
of project reports. The insights, however, are limited to my 
vbits and hence subject to modification when all the re- 
ports are in. There does appear to be some agreement al- 
ready, at least on the major issues to be reported, but please 
hear in mind that these are general statements and do not 
fa any specific operating environment. 

In casting around for a theme to govern this talk, I tried 
10 think of an overriding consideration that marked proj- 
ects as successful or unsuccessful in their management, or- 
i;jnization, and their achievements for interns and children, 
in other words, from ail the information and approaches to 
laanagement, was there some quality which marked success- 
ful projects as different from those which seemed troubled 
by problems? Several ideas came to mind: public under- 
standing, openness, feedback, interaction, information ex- 
change, trust? None were quite right alone, but trust 
seemed to best fit the concept I would like to communi- 
cate. Projects which seemed successful showed evidence of 
a high level of trust among the players, the management 
persons and the teams, the LEA and IHE, the interns and 
their cooperating teachers, and so on. 

Trust leads to open relationships and communication. It 
follows then that effective management facilitates trust. Or- 
pnization is useful if based on trust and becomes arbitrary 
if it compensates for a lack of trust. Trust permits open 
communication and flexible planning and doing. When it is 
missing, no amount of organization will compensate for it 
or assure meaningful activities. Within this context of man- 
agement as promoting and maintaining trust, I would like 
to discuss some of the major management characteristics 
that may facilitate project effectiveness and which, I think, 
based on the Seventh Cycle visits, require your attention. 

P'ffective management is open, public, policy oriented, 
dymmic, and energized by forthright leadership. When all 
project members share information, share in decision mak- 
'JM- and understand clearly the ground rules^ the project 
uins well and individuals gain personal and professional re- 
>^ards from participation. To the degree that some group or 
P^T'^on is left out of decisions or lacks information, that 
p.irt of the project suffers. Now this does not mean that 
pn>)cct directors cannot make decisions. Of course they do; 

must! And if they do not, the project suffers from a 
'•'^^ of leadership. It means that the ground rules are not 



clear, or not commonly accepted, or unaffected by the ex- 
perience of all players, and related to the dynamics of the 
project's purposes. Rules, regulations, or administrative pro- 
cedures must be publicly acknowledged. If there are viola- 
tions of these limits by interns, staff, or others, these must 
be dealt with directly and fairly. If there are to be excep- 
tions to usual procedures or general guidelines, the condi- 
tions for expectations must be made public beforehand, 
and concerned persons must be involved in deciding these 
exceptions. Two recommendations are suggested by this 
discussion: 

1. Project directors must assure openness of communica- 
tion and the involvement^of all persons in decision 
making; 

2. Project directors and all other project persons must 
make clearcut, firm decisions at the appropriate point 
of contact, as directed by project policy and purpose. 

Another consideration is worth mentioning. Teacher 
Corps Washington has not required a policy manual except, 
of course, the proposal. It seems to me that this document 
would be extremely useful. It should contain not only in- 
formation from the proposal but applicable guidelines from 
the LEA's, the university regulations, community consider- 
ations, and other information concerning the background 
for decisions. This policy book would make it possible for 
all interns and staff, and cooperating school faculties, to 
know the rules, where to find guidance in their application, 
and provide each project person a share in this policy- 
oriented form of management. 

The role of the cooperating tea^jher must be defined, 
supported, and trained for Teacher Corps Washington must 
accept some responsibility in this area because it has not 
prepared adequate guidelines for the role of the cooperating 
teacher. Generally I found that the role was unclear, hence 
the cooperating teacher was anxious about how to deal 
with the intern. Sometimes the intern frightened the coop- 
erating teacher because of misinterpreting tHe intern role, 
seeming superior tlirough having new techniques and 
knowledge, or remaining aloof in contacts with regular 
faculty. This role should be defined by each project and 
then related to the responsibilities of the team leader. The 
cooperating teachers should receive pretrair.ing and regular 
inservice support for the work with interns and, if possible, 
should attend with the interns the special methods or 
courses related to *eaching and work in the classroom, if 
team teaching or other approaches are new to the school, 
the cooperating teachers must receive special assistance in 
developing new information and roles. 
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project purposes and objectives. The importance of such 
training is generally recognized, but there appears confusion 
on the design and effective delivery of useful activities. 
Wlion training relates to role development, involves all 
niembers of the project in a common development effort, 
and avoids personality and private areas, it appears effec- 
tive. Usually, programs developed during preservicc are 
most effective, but followup throughout the project should 
be planned. 

Some kind of progress checking and project analysis 
should be carried on at least every couple of months. Dis- 
crepancy evaluations are usually well described in pro- 
posals,, less well operated in the projects, and, rarely, it 
seems, the basis for change and improvement in manage- 
ment. It is useful to have some relatively direct and uncom- 
plicated process for collecting information from all project- 
related persons in the form of conclusions about the design, 
management, communications, and interactions within the 
project then to analyze what changes can redirect the proj- 
ect. The procedures, it should be emphasized, need not be 
elaborate or sophisticated; rather, they should facilitate 
communicarion, involvement, and useful changes in man- 
agement activities. 

The community component requires redesign and em- 
phasis toward contributing to the intern's learning to be- 
come a teacher Teacher Corps Washington must accept a 
responsibili*' to refocus and direct this area. Usually, and 
because of pressures of other activities,* the community 
component gQis less attention or time than college study or 
inschool work. The evaluation of the intern's community 
work does not relate to the teaching or study evaluations, 
and the community can, therefore, be ignored if necessary. 
The role of the community coordinator shows very little in 
common across projects. Relationships arc unclear. Despite 
these harsh comments, some very important things are hap- 
pening in community work. The need remains to strengthen 
the concepts of community service and to relate activities 
to the main project purposes. Teacher Corps Washington 



should support training materials or procedures for com- 
munity coordinators. 

Teacher Corps is universally praised-by Teacher Corps 
persons-~as a superior way tc prepare teachers! I was par- 
ticulariy impressed with the reports of teachers and princi- 
pals about the superior background and skill of interns 
compared to other practice teachers. Perhaps the most satis- 
fying aspect of the visits was meeting interns. Despite prob- 
lems, (sometimes very difficult ones) and frustrations, every 
intern was considerate, concerned, and anxious that 1 un- 
derstand the problems and shortcomings of the project in 
terms of the superiority of the model to other kinds of 
teacher preparation. 

Next Steps 

This preliminary report indicates some highlights from a 
few visits to Seventh Cycle projects. Other reports will be 
analyzed before final recommendations are reported to 
Teacher Corps Washington. It is anticipated that the report 
will be useful for Teacher Corps Washington in revising ^ 
guidelines, training project monitor staff, establishing pro- 
'cedurcs for interaction with projects, and suggesting devel- 
opmental activities. This kind of preliminary review and 
analysis of projects resists careful empirical analysis; indeed, 
that was not a purpose. It may, however, indicate hy- 
potheses worthy of careful, controlled consideration. That 
may be an important next step. Another step might be to 
redevelop the interview formats for use by project directors 
or an outside consultant selected by the director, for peri- 
odic reviews of the project. 

It should be emphasized in closing that Teacher Corps 
persons, in any capacity, deserve much credit for their 
openness in sharing ideas and problems, but especially for 
their concern with management systems and activities 
which improve the education of children througli the prep- 
aration of superior teachers. This purpose emerges clcariy in 
each project. □ 
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Before I start, let me indicate a couple of things which may 
not be obvious when I get further into my comments this 
morning, I am very much an advocate of Teacher Corps and 
the competency-based thrust within that program. As an 
ex-Teacher Corps director, I still carry with pride some of 
the scars that inevitably remain with anyone who attempts 
to direct a Teacher Corps project. I might add, too, that I 
am a firm supporter of Bill Smith and the present Teacher 
Corps administration. 

With these words of introduction, I want to talk about 
some problems and issues that I know are causes of com- 
mon concern to all of us here. Tm talking specifically about 
the inadequacy of present national responses to the educa- 
tion of minorities in this country. From the perspective of a 
Chicano in America as well as a professional educator, I am 
indignant and angry at the. lack of genuine commitment on 
the part of the national leadership to equalizing educational 
opportunity for all kids of this country. I am dismayed that 
the few changes and reforms that are being made to im- 
prove conditions for Blacks, Indians, and the Spanish-speak- 
ing have been primarily the result of court-imposed man- 
dates. It is indeed unfortunate that it takes the courts to 
push our leadership elements in education into doing what 
is right and just. It is a sad indictment of our profession 
that the true leaders of educational reform are the civil 
rights lawyers and the courts. 

A few people at AACTE and Bill Smith in Teacher Corps 
became sufficiently concerned about that reality to pull 
Andy Hunter and others of us together to examine that 
problem in more detail. We're calling that effort the 
AACTE Committee on PBTE and Multi-Cultural Education. 
IVe been asked to chair that effort and am looking forward 
to working with that effort. However, since that committee 
hasn't met and is only now getting off the ground, let me 
make clear that what I have to say this morring represents 
my perspective, not necessarily that of AACTE or that 
committee. So with this, let me falk now about where I 
think we are and, more importantly, where we need to go. 
In an effort to cut througii a lot of ^'stuff so that we can 



communicate, let me lay out explicitly where I'm coming 
from. Though many consider this too harsh, here are some 
basic assertions which I make about American society and 
public schools and teacher education in this country. 

Assertion L Unless corrective steps are taken now, the 
United States of America will become in 20 years or less a 
completely and hopelessly entrenched apartheid society. 
Some will contend that we are already an apartheid society, 
a series of nonwhite urban ghettos ringed by wide bands of 
white suburbia. 

Assertion 2 Higher education, along with other institu- 
tions, must move immediately to reverse that trend. 
Schools and universities traditionally have contributed to, 
and are continuing to contribute directly to, that move- 
ment of our society toward a doomed situation and the 
maintenance of an unacceptable status quo. 

Assertion 3, Institutions of higher learning, and schools of 
education in particular, must effect hard and extensive in- 
stitutional reforms to make the process of higher education 
more responsive to student needs, and must become linked 
directly to the promotion of a culturally pluralistic society. 

Assertion 4, Perhaps the most critical element in achieving 
this redirection is the preparation of education personnel. 
The improvement of teaching personnel to staff the educa- 
tion systems of this country should be the principal focus 
of efforts to change. 

Assertion 5. Successful changes for the better along these 
lines will depend on the extent of cooperative involvement 
among four key organizational elements: school districts, 
universities, community and parent groups, and teacher or- 
ganizations. 

Assertion (5, Genuine involvement will require a sharing of 
responsibility and a working together to implement school 
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of our educational content and practices at all levels 
n teacher education, for example, the drive toward comp 
tency-based education has forced the most complete and " 
systeinatic rethinking of all that we are doing. l7my eyes 
this has employed the most sophisticated conceptual tools 

used the history of American teacher educat o 
That It IS threatening, I firmly believe; but from what I see 
•n schools of education, it is damned healthy. 

Assertion 9. The demands by minorities of this country to 
make America the land of liberty and equal opportunity f 
a^l to own up to its own rhetoric, needs to be encouraged and 
-PPo^^ed, not orUy for the sake of the blacks, browns, 

a in t f ■ "'""^^ f"'"^^ ^"^i^^' °f Ameri- 
ca m this predon inantly nonwhite world may well depend 
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between the four elements noted earlier (universities 
school districts, teacher organizations, and communhy 
joups) IS healthy and supportive to the structuri" e^ 
"tahzed schools and universities, and to the revitalLg of 
teacher preparation-particularly inservice training pro- 

t.es that will not buy into that action, that are not prepared 

nowhere does the truism hold stronger: if you are not art 
Of the solution, you are most assuredly part of the problem. 

Where are we now, and where do we need to go7 There 
are a number of recent developments which we need to 



ouch upon as we deal with the implications of that reality 
and their impact on teacher education in .he last 10 years 
tl c rise in teacher militance; the press for accoun.abili y n 
e ucation; the performance-based movement in ea^^ " 
uca tion; the systematic redirection of Federal funding o 
ucation, etc. None, however, has had more impact olZ 
preparatiori of teacher education students than the push to 
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leacher Corps concerns. It is one of the few programs di- 
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the equalization of educational opportunity. Teacher 
Corps perhaps more than any other single Federal effort 
ha championed the cause of reform in teacher education 

s" ool7?r Bl' 1'" r'r"^ '° opportunities!' 
schools for Blacks, Ch.canos, Indians, etc. This is 
an accepted and recognized fact, and 1 believe that prob- 
ably the most important reason why Teacher Corps-the 
concept and programming called Teacher Corps-keeps 
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That's an important push that all of you-particularly 
Oiose directly involved in action programs-have got to get 
^hind. It s not happening as it can and should be'and thL 
^^lur. has serious imphcations for delivering on the prom- 
ise 0 that beautiful concept called Teacher Corps, \viiy it 
isn t happening has to do with ihe following kinds of prob- 
lem issues: (1) the inadequate response of the system to 

lion' " rPBTE'b" ^? ' ''^^ 

tion of PBTE-based multicultural efforts to date, and (3) 

the myth of equalization of educational opportunity 

Beginmng with a discussion of the state of things in 

American society, the position of a minority culture vis-a 

VIS the majority culture is important. Various Federal pro- 
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gram and dollar efforts which have spurred innovations in 
education during the last few years can be viewed as being 
part of a general societal recognition of the need to do 
something to improve the lot of minorities in this country. 
PBTE, as a part of those efforts, is no exception to this; 
thus it is fair, I believe, to state that PBTE has relied pri- 
marily on the minority education slanted Federal programs 
for support. And in turn, as I have said, the courts have 
been part of a national effort to effect necessary reforms in 
educational practices and conditions for minority young- 
sters. These efforts can then be considered as part and par- 
cel of a massive and necessary educational engineering ef- 
fort to redirect the traditional response of public schools to 
the problem of educating this country's minorities. Specifi- 
cally, we can see clearly that PBTE programs arose as part 
of a national recorrective effort designed to address direc- 
tives to change for the better. 

Did we, in fact, move toward a change for the better as a 
result of the sizeable investments to date? Or, said differ- 
ently and more simply, have we been successful? How suc- 
cessful, have PBTE efforts been in improving the educa- 
tional lot of Chicanos, Blacks, or Indians of this 
country? The mounting statistical analyses and studies 
point to the exasperating "truth" that on the whole, they 
have been a virtual wipeout. In one sense it has all too often 
been a damnable waste of money if we measure in terms of 
minority people gaining an advantage. And why? Although 
I don't pretend to have any final or complete answers, let 
me provide at least some food for thought, perhaps from a 
different vantage point. 

Although it has become fashionable lately for educa- 
tional 'thinkers and analysts to examine the American edu- 
cational' sector Within a pluralistic framework, the fact is 
that, rhetoric aside, educational pluralism becomes mono- 
lithic on issues of race and ethnicity in this country. Thus 
as high-sounding praises and aims of magnificently funded 
programs are translated and implemented into site-specific 
projects, all to often prevailing biases, racist axioms, and 
institutional norms ultimately hold sway and dictate the 
nature of changes proposed, in ways which inevitably lead 
to a maintenance and further entrenchment of the status 
quo, and as you well know, that status quo is damned 
unacceptable to the minorities of this country. 

Although we don't have time here to delve in great detail 
into this fast-developing area, let me piece out some basic 
things to make my point. Looking at discussions centering 
on decision-making levels in public education systems, we 
see quite often the express pluralistic view, which contends 
that although it is true that public policy is formulated in 
response to interest group pressures, it is said that it is 
nonetheless functionally democratic because all individuals 
are supposedly free to organize and approach decision mak- 



ers who necessarily must take all groups into account to a 
greater or lesser degree for the benefit of the total society. 
Without getting into the specific, point-by-point rebuttals, 
let me noit simply that many of these writers offer brilliant 
testimony of and by themselves to the fact that this philo- 
sophical position has become a tenacious article of faith for 
those whom I would label "conventional wisdom minders" 
in the educational establishment. It has become exactly 
that— an article of faith, rather than an empirical state- 
ment—which logically should be put up for onsite verifica- 
tion or rejection. And that's my quarrel. 

The less heard but more accurate view, in my opinion, is 
the one expressed primarily by ethnic writers and liberal 
activists in Teacher Corps, which contends that the deci- 
sion-making process cannot be termed pluralistic since the 
decisions, in fact, are shaped by a select few or a power 
elite. Who can argue the fact, for example, that Chicanos 
and Blacks do not make policy at the national or state 
levels, and seldom even at the local levels? These writers go 
on to challenge the die-hard maintainers of the myth of 
pluralism in America and in American educational policy, 
making to look at the foot writing of the present adminis- 
tration and its systematic dismantling of programs having 
direct impact on minority problems— all in the face of mas- 
sive and united minority opposition. I would argue that 
those actions should convince most logical minds of the 
inadequacy of the pluralistic model to explain the power 
"facts" of policy making phenomena in the educational 
establishment of this country. The effect of those power- 
holders, these last years especially, has been that minorities 
have been virtually ignored by policy makers and thus suf- 
fer under policies which they did not formulate, to which 
they did not contribute in any meaningful way, and which 
they all too often have opposed. The negative impacts of 
that power reign have been great indeed. The recent pov- 
erty warpath of lost opportunities provides dramatic testi- 
mony to the devastating impact wrought by the reigning 
cultural superiority paradigm which has guided decision 
makers, fashioning responses to "minority problems" in 
American society. This phenomenon that I am addressing, 
this cultural superiority paradigm, is not simply over racism 
and discrimination. How I wish it were that simple, 
because that is much easier to deal with. As a good friend 
and colleague of mine from the University of New Mexico 
is fond of pointing out, we're not dealing with crimes of 
commission. No one is directly plotting to get those brown, 
yellow, black, or red kids. Rather, we are dealing with 
crimes of omission— with decisions not to commit enough 
money; not to invest sufficiently in the changes of direction 
needed. A decision not to pusli hard enough for change is a 
decision to keep minorities in their place. That's a hard and 
obvious point made over and over by ethnic brothers who 
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demonstrate in their writing with monotonous regularity 
how well they know "where and how the reigning shoe fits 
and where it doesn't fit, and moiit importantly, unaccepta- 
bility of the status quo." 

If these are not conscious crimes of commission, why do 
we continue to be plagued by bad programing to build and 
conceptualize approaches? How does PBTE, how does 
Teacher Corps, how do all those good things on the Ameri- 
can ejducational horizon figure in the process? One of the 
main problems has been the reluctance of educators to ex- 
amine the system realistically. Especially in analyzing the 
problems of minority members in the educational system, 
we have been remiss. I would charge political scientists with 
part of the blame also. As David Easton pointed out 15 
years ago, when political scientists have concerned them- 
selves with education, they have too narrowly confined 
their attention to the uses of edu.-^ation in the competition 
for power in an overly specialized manner. He argues cor- 
rectly that increased specialization of scholarly disciplines 
and research in the study of the relationship between edu- 
cation and power have led to this neglect. This is particular- 
ly critical in the present politically charged context for the 
building of minority-oriented programs. The problem is 
compounded because educators have tended to regard edu- 
cation as something that should be treated apart and separ- 
ate from politics— a norm which continues to prevail as part 
of what I am calling the "conventional wisdom" in educa- 
tion. 

Another important and related point is that this conven- 
tional wisdom insists that there is a need to keep politics, 
like religion, out of our American schools. Closely related is 
the fact that relationships between political and education 
systems, when they have been considered, have been re- 
garded primarily as matters of local concern, since Ameri- 
can education has traditionally been decentralized. I con- 
sider that to be a grave mistake. Problems of minorities 
cannot be solved within the system along the neighborhood 
concept orientation. That's dangerous. From what I have 
seen, there has been no significant change in the thinking, 
and as long as there is no significant change in the thinking, 
there will be no widespread or massive changes in the exist- 
ing status quo. 

I am led to conclude that this, coupled with an exagger- 
ated macro-orientation of American political scientists, has 
tended to further insulate the field of education from sys- 
tematic scrutiny and study by political scientists. Thus the 
study of education systems as a general field of social 
scientific study has been left primarily to the educators. 
And educators have traditionally insisted on focusing atten- 
tion and concern primarily from a closed system perspec- 
tive. Our principal concern in education has been with the 
development of approved programs and procedures and the 



implementation of innovations within existing systems. 
This is an important point because the lack of a more open 
view is what has tended to insulate educational decision 
makers and planners from having to examine directly the 
cause and effect linkages and the relationship of sciiool 
efforts to the national school and political structure. 

Let me turn to the misdirection of PBTE-based multicul- 
tural efforts. PBTE programs,* having been initially .con- 
ceived and supported primarily by minority-oriented funds, 
had had from the outset a basic obligation to improve edu- 
cation for minority children by training teachers who were 
able to function effectively in multicuitural settings. The 
return of those national investments to minorities has been 
a meager one, a virtual failure except for relatively few 
exceptions around the country. They have failed, I believe, 
for two kinds of reasons. One of these is easy to explain, 
albeit a hard one for some to swallow; the other is perhaps 
more difficult. Both are closely tied. 

Let me take the easy one first. It is what some have 
called the "big rip-off phenomenon." Simply put, it is the 
practice of using the Federal minority project monies pri- 
marily for development and research work in areas that are 
related to, but not specifically a principal part of, changing 
educational systems to improve conditions for minorities, 
(except when they develop a better base of teacher knowl- 
edge and procedures that are applicable to "all the chil- 
dren"). The science of disguising programs for promoting 
and continuing more "professional development work" lias 
developed and grown at a fantastic rate these past few 
years. PBTE movers, or the movement, have all too often 
used minority program monies to further primarily the re- 
search and development and PBTE methodologies and 
machinations apart from the multicultural aspect, even as 
they genuinely have attempted to provide the services 
agreed to in the fine line of contracts. The true emphasis, 
however, has been primarily R&D and PBTE in the profes- 
sional textbook areas, and not in the "messy problem" 
areas of how to effect cultural awareness and cross-ethnic 
sensitivities in teachers and school systems of this country 
in a lasting way. The problem witii this is that when the 
smoke clears and the project has run its course, the lasting 
development work has been accomplished primarily in pre- 
viously established areas and not in the key ones— not in 
teacher preparation programs dealing with intcrethnic un- 
derstanding. Thus, althougli better services have perhaps 
been provided to specific minority inlenis or to specific 
minority children, the net effect has been a copout on the 
greater issue— the tougli job of laying out a conceptual base 
for program development efforts in the areas which specifi- 
cally address the "how" of changing prospective teacher 
attitudes toward, and understandings of, minority children. 
I feel strongly that minority-directed programs must ncces- 
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sarily commit the major part of their resources and staff to 
hammer out that base. What 1 am afraid has happened is 
exactly the reverse. In my opinion, the push and grind for 
lasting contributions has overconcentrated in repackaging, 
using the same old value principles, the efforts of the past, 
(albeit in more scientific behavioralistic terms) foXtraining 
more skillfully our teachers to do what hasn't worked in 
past years. 

Let me now turn to the second, more difficult reason: 
why the PBTE-based multicultural efforts have been so 
lacking in genuine improvement. The response to how best 
to achieve equality of educational opportunity for minori- 
ties is directly tied to how one defines equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, the so-called "equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity" problem. 

Finally, as we are all aware, the push to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity has not occurred without complications. 
The matter of equalizing educational opportunity, of 
changing for the better what we are doing to and with 
minority youngsters, has proved extremely difficult and 
complex. Tm convinced that an important reason, perhaps 
the main one, has to do with how public educators have 
insisted on, and continue to insist on, defining the problem. 
To put it more specifically, the way in which one defines 
the equality of educational opportunity determines the ap- 
proaches used to attack and solve the problems of inequali- 
ty, in education systems and in society as a whole. By 
defining equal educational opportunity in a particular way, 
we set the goals which become the criteria for eliminating 
inequality and which by implication suggest the means that 
might be imposed to achieve those goals. Hence, the man- 
ner in which one defines equal educational opportunity has 
far-reaching implications in deciding what and whom to 
focus on in developing strategies for eliminating educational 
inequalities. 

Research and writings in the field yield two different 
views of what constitutes equality of educational oppor- 
tunity: the equal access view and the equal benefits view. 
The equal access to schooling view is the more traditional; 
it contends that equal educational opportunity has been 
attained when it can be demonstrated that different seg- 
ments of the population have a roughly equal opportunity 
to compete for the benefits of the educational system. At 
the very least, every person within the society must have 
access to some school with adequate curricula, facilities, 
staff, management, etc. This view focuses primarily on in- 
puts to the educational system, with the principal qualify- 
ing conditions for the achievement of equal educational 
opportunity being a provision equal access, with the assur- 
ance that all schools are roughly comparable in all other 
respects. Proponents of this view argue, and they continue 
to reign, that the decision to secure what the school has to 



offer, i.e., to benefit from the system, is simply a matter of 
personal choice, that it is the individual who chooses to 
benefit or not to do so. Once he or she decides to benefit, it 
is said to be his or her intellectual capacity, drive, and 
ambition which determine that choice. Even though all per- 
sons do not take advantage of or secure equally the oppor- 
tunities open to them, equal educational opportunity is said 
to have been provided. Thus, according to proponents of 
this view, the fact that Chicanos, for example, do not bene- 
fit equally from the present educational system has nothing 
to do with the existence or nonexistence of equal educa- 
tional opportunity; rather it is a matter of personal choice- 
a lack of talent and/or a result of home deprivation on the 
part of the individual Chicano students. 

The equal benefits view, on the other hand, focuses on 
the distribution of the results or benefits derived from the 
system. Equality of opportunity is where we have moved to 
in the courts. The Lau vs. Nichols case is an excellent ex- 
ample. Equality of educational opportunity is said to exist 
only if you have equal benefits, and not merely equal ac- . 
cess. The burden of responsibility for ensuring the type of 
education where all segments of the population benefit 
equally lies squarely with the school systems involved. Con- 
versely, unacceptable inequalities are said to exist when the 
educational institutions involved can be shown to be pre- 
venting any given group from obtaining equal benefits from 
institutions. 

Hindsight shows a sharp contrast between these two con- 
cepts. The equal benefits view has evolved historically and 
hasn't been all that clear cut in the courts, but since the 
Brown vs, the Board of Education decision we have been 
moving in that direction. Legally, we are clearly there. But 
my point is that attitudinally, organizationally, in the pack- 
aging of products and approaches in our schools and, more 
importantly, in the norm and value structure of individual 
schools that deal primarily with minority students, we con- 
tinue to operate on the archaic notion that the principal 
problem is with the kids. 

In summary, an alternative view is that quality of results 
can best be achieved by shifting the focus of full responsi- 
bUity for student success to the school. The school and 
societal task is to create school systems which accept and 
capitalize on the strengths of cultural difference in a man- 
ner that leads to successful performance in school by mi- 
nority children. The promotion of cultural differences is to 
be recognized as a valid and legitimate educational goal and 
is utilized in developing the full potentialities of minority as 
well as majority children. Equal benefits from the system 
are to be achieved not by transforming Blacks and Chicanos 
and Rtds in order to make them over in the image of the 
dominant group, but by reforming the schools they attend 
along cultural and pluralistic lines. Public schools and uni- 
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vcrsitics have insisted on management programs and re* 
sponses to the needs of minorities from a cultural deficit 
perspective. The negative results of Jiuch stubborn insistence 
have been documented by loo many studies to go into here. 
They show clearly the extent to which 'school systems are 
incongruent with the needs of minority students. The 
schools are operating on false assumptions regarding the 
nature and quality of minority student needs, and schools 
of education continue to operate on false assumptions re- 
garding how best to respond. 

Although the problems that I've referred to are quite 
obvious to those of us who generally gravitate to Teacher 
Corps-type programs, we know only too well that they are 
not obvious to the public school systems with which we 
work. No one has to tell and teach a Teacher Corps intern 
about the reality of problem areas in the schools. They arise 
from: 

1. inadequacies in the curriculum, 

2. underrepresentation of minorities in staffing patterns, 

3. almost total lack of meaningful participation by mi« 
nority community groups in the decision-making 
process, 

4. a pejorative view of the worth of the need to give 
status, recognition, and legitimacy to the use of mi- 
nority languages and dialects in the schools as media 

. of instruction and for testing, 

5. guidance and counseling practices which are based on 
a compensatory or cultural deficit mode. 

I won't take time to detail these and some of the recom- 
mendations of the studies of those problems because you 
know them well and, more important, because our interns 
know them, but 1 will refer to some of the basic directions 
for change. We need to: 

1. ensure the inclusion of cultural heritage materials in 
the curriculum, 

2. increase the number of minority members in school 
districts at all levels, 

3. ensure the true and bona fide participation of minori- 
t>' parents and community groups in decision making, 



4. inclutiC" and use the minority languages and dialects in 
schools at all levels and in all subjects, 

5. reform the testing, counseling, and guiding processes 
in the schools. 

These must be tied to concerted community-based poli- 
tical actions for subsystems that are used in schools to de- 
termine who gets what and which persons get promoted to 
this or that position. Without community support we know 
that it won*t be the militant minority members who get 
promoted. Rather it is those people who, at best, can be 
defined as those who fit the mold and who least question 
the existing and reigning cultural deficit perspective in look- 
ing at minority children and how to resolve the "problem" 
called minorities. 

I am corivinced that the least of the problems, now, is 
trying to figure out how best to change. That's the easiest 
part because once a dynamic consensus for change effort 
gets going, it's going to have to work and hammer out the 
best way, given the constraints operating with that plan. 
Therefore, the base conceptual tools and processes just 
aren't all that helpful. The most important push, anyway, is 
always getting the critical elements of community, school 
district, teacher organizations, and university to agree to a 
direction for change. What makes the critical difference ul- 
timately is how committed each element and each individ- 
ual is to the promotion of cultural pluralism, to proving 
that teaching is important and that schools do make a dif- 
ference, to proving that parents and community groups do 
belong in our teacher training business, and to the idea that 
every kid in school needs to feel good about himself, about 
the contribution that his kind have made in America. We 
need to communicate all these things to our minority kids 
in ways that demonstrate cleariy that we mean what we 
say, that we mean what Teacher Corps rhetoric says about 
the importance of these types of kids. We need to com- 
municate this in their language and in their communication 
style. These are the kinds of things that will make a differ- 
ence and that have a lasring effect on those participation 
systems and on those Schools.of Education. 

Let me close by simply saying that it is truly great to be 
back in the Teacher Corps fold, if only for short while. And 
Teacher Corps, with blemishes and all, you're still the great- 
est. Don*t forget it. ^ 
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INTEGRATING CBTE AND 
MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



Carl A. Grant 



I am pleased to be here at the Eighth and Ninth Cycle 
Teacher Corps Conference, and especially happy to have 
been invited to share \^ih you my thoughts on two important 
topics-'Fhe Teacher Corps Associates Program and multi- 
cultural education. 

Teacher Corps Associates Program 

Early in the history of Teacher Corps, its leadership rec- 
ognized that there existed a lack of minority group repre- 
sentation in positions of leadership in teacher education. 
Since the Teacher Corps mandate was to both improve 
teacher education by broadening existing teacher education 
programs and to improve educational opportunities for dis- 
advantaged children, the lack of minority leadership de- 
manded immediate attention. What was needed was a pro- 
gram using a Competency-Based Teacher Education (CBTE) 
model to train individuals, especially those selected from 
minority groups, to become educational leaders and con- 
sultants. This idea became a reality in 1971 with the crea- 
tion of the Teacher Corps Associates Program. The Associ- 
ates were selected after a national search by a committee 
composed of representatives from Teacher Corps-Washing- 
ton, Teacher Corps National Field Council, and AACTE's 
Committee on Performance-Based Teacher Education. The 
Associates arc members of the teaching faculty of local 
Teacher Corps projects, or are local project directors, asso- 
ciate directors, program development specialists, or school 
coordinators. 

The fundamental objective of the program is to enable 
the Associates to develop skills in planning and implement- 
ing CBTE programs in such a way that all persons con- 
cerned with the education of teachers, or affected by it, 
share in the responsibility, participation, and elaboration of 
its philosophies. Also, the program is designed to assist the 
Associates to conceptualize the educational problems of in- 
dividuals in a pluralistic society and to use the techniques 
and approaches of CBTE to meet these problems. This, in 
turn, will provide them with the expertise to provide CBTE 
technical assistance with a pluralistic and humanistic focus 



to Teacher Corps projects, universities, school districts, and 
governmental agencies. 

Each Associate receives extensive training in the basics 
of CBTE: systems management, development of instruc- 
tional modules, and identification of teacher competencies. 
Each Associate, with the help of the director, identifies 
areas of strength and weakness in these competencies and 
develops strategies and techniques to improve weakness and 
enhance strengths. Various techniques and approaches to 
effective consulting in CBTE and multicultural education 
are also explored. The training inclildes seminars, study vis- 
its to educational institutions and communities, and serving 
as consultants and resource persons to Teacher Corps pro- 
grams and regional/national conferences. As a culmination 
to the training program, the Associates are reqi'*" d to de- 
velop various multicultural CBTE materials. Thv. jt group 
of these teacher training modules and module clusters have 
been published under the series title of Resources for 
CBTE. Briefly, they arc as follows: 

1 . A Module for Understanding the Characteristics of 
Competency Based Education, by Alberto Ochoa. 

2. A Seminar on Competency Based Teacher 
Education for University Personnel, by Horace 
Leake. 

3. Curriculum Specialist's Role in Enabling Interns to 
Acquire and Demonstrate Mastery of Teaching 
Competencies, by Joseph Watson. 

4. The Role of the Community Coordinator, by 
Edwina Battle. 

5. Bilingual Education: A Needs Assessment Case 
Study, by Fernando Dominquez. 

6. Implementing Competency Based Educational 
Programs at Southern University, by James 
Fortcnberry. 

7. Competencies Essential for Diagnosing Reading 
Difficulties, by David Blount. 

8. Competencies for a Hopi Reservation Teacher: 
Hopi Background Competencies for Teachers, by 
Milo Kalectaca. 
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9. Methods of Public School Miisic;by Edwina Battle. 

10. Non-verbal Communication and the Affective 
Domain, by Claudettc McrrcII Ligons. 

11. Strategies Jor Introducing Skills in Effective 
Curriculum Planning for Teachers of the Highly 
Mobile 'Troubled Youth" of the Inner City, by 
Vida Van Brunt 

Some Changes 

The Teacher Corps Associates Program, in its first phase 
of operation, has been successful in providing an oppor- 
tunity for educators, a majority of whom have been minor- 
ity people, to both learn about and utilize CBTE as a stra- 
tegy of educational change within a pluralistic society. It 
has been limited, however, because of the relatively small 
number of individuals in the program and by the initial 
difficulties in developing learning strategies appropriate to 
analyzing change within a pluralistic society while applying 
possible muhicultural education solutions. 

In order to rectify these problems, a number of changes 
have been made in the program. One change is to increase 
the size of the program by including a new training cycle 
for additional Associates. A second change is that the new 
Associates-with the assistance of the initial group of Asso- 
ciates-are now developing an assessment of the present 
"state of the art" in multicultural resources(e.g., textbooks, 
multimedia, curricula) for teachers. This includes develop- 
ing goals/objectives for preparing teachers for multicultural 
education, identifying competencies for preservice teachers 
to meet th^se goals/objectives, identifying what multicul- 
tural resources exist to facilitate these competencies and, 
finally, developing necessary multicultural resources. This 
individualized and personalized CBTE program utilizing 
multicultural resources is being developed in a modular 
"packaged" form which will be available for distribution to 
interested educators in Teacher Corps projects, universities, 
school districts, and governmental agencies early next year. 

Multicultural Education 

Congress recently passed legislation on the Ethnic Heri- 
tage Studies program which is titled "Title IX, Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965." The purpose 
of this program can be clearly viewed in the following ex- 
cerpt from the Act: 

In recognition of the heterogeneous composition of 
the Nation and of the fact that in a multi-ethnic society 
a greater understanding of the contributions of one's 
own heritage and those of one's fellow citizens can con- 
tribute to a more harmonious?, patriotic and committed 
populace, and in recognition of the principle that all 
persons in the educational institutions of the Nadon 
should have an opportunity to learn about the differing 
and unique contributions to the national heritage made 
by each ethnic group, it is the purpose of this title to 



provide assistance designed to afford to students oppor- 
tuniries to learn about the nature of their own cultural 
heritage and to study the contributions of the cultural 
heritages of the other ethnic groups of the Nation. 

Now that Congress and the public have openly recog- 
nized the cultural diversity of our narion, we as educators 
must seek to make this reality evident. There are four im- 
portant ways in which we can change our educational sys- 
tem to do just that: (1) change our methods of teacher 
training; (2) revise our educational materials; (3) establish a 
relevant, flexible curriculum; (4) invite and encourage com- 
munity participation in educational decision making. 

Teacher Training 

We must change our methods of teacher training and 
employ methods which do not assume that all children are 
the same and may therefore be taught in the same manner. 
"The true impediment to cultural pluralism is that we have 
had culturally deficient educators attempting to teach cul- 
turally different children."* Another change that must be' 
employed in our teacher education program should be to 
bring prospective teachers into contact with the real world 
of the classroom. "Prospecrive teachers must be brought 
into contact with the reality through various training exper- 
iences and actual encounters with children in the class- 
room."^ Teachers and Teacher Corps interns must be made 
aware that the classroom is not an area remote and separate 
from the larger, pluralistic society. However, the emphasis' 
on increased practical experience is not meant to minimize 
the role of pedagogical courses in teacher training and edu- 
cation. 

Not everything that the teacher needs to know can be 
learned from analysis of different types of situarions, 
even though these situations can span the social spec- 
trum. Just as it is important for the prospective teacher 
to learn concepts in the situation where they are to be 
used, so it is important for him to understand the theo- 
retical context from which these concepts arl taken. No- 
where is this fact more evident than in the development 
of cultural empathy. A teacher may understand from the 
analysis of a situation the conflicts that a child must 
have at home. But that is not the same as empathizing 
with the total social and cultural pattern within which 
the family and the child exist. It is one thing to be able 
to project one's self into a personal or family situation 
and it is quite another to understand, with a measure of 
comprehensive objectivity, the cultural conflicts that 
cause that situarion. The teacher needs both of these 
forms of empathy.^ 

Instructional Materials 

In reviewing our instructional materials to acknowledge 
and reflect our pluralistic society, we must avoid the preva- 
lent mistake of creating "supplementary" materials. "Sup- 
plementary" implies expendable, and our cultural diversity 
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is an ongoing reality, not some fad in which we may eventu- 
ally lose interest/ Instead, we should revise our instruc- 
tional materials with two specific goals in mind: (1) to 
prepare materials that are free of errors and stereotypes 
about the various racial and ethnic groups in the United 
States; (2) to get students to analyze the meaning of the 
various experiences of these racial and ethnic groups.' 

Curriculum 

After we improve teacher training and revise instruc- 
tional materials, it is necessary to examine the curriculum. 
A curriculum should be employed that is relevant and cap- 
able of meeting the needs of each student since "a curricu- 
lum should represent the system of symbolic meanings by 
which a child is inducted into his culture."* Alvin Poussaint 
makes a strong case for a curriculum that responds to the 
needs of the child-especially the black child-whcn he 
notes that 

Students should not' be viewed as some homogeneous, 
monolithic group that can be fitted into a rigid educa- 
tional machine designed to service yesterday's model of 
white middle-class child. A curriculum designed to meet 
the needs of a child in white suburbia may fail miserably 
if foisted unmodified on black youth in the ghcttoes; 
variations in experience and life-style mean that differ- 
ent people need different things at any given time. No 
single approach or method works effectively with every- 
body. Schools should have the flexibility of styles and 
approaches to work with a variety of classes of youth/ 

Community Participation 

We must encourage community participation if we are to 
provide an education that best fits the needs of all students. 
A recent task force report on improvement and reform in 
American education states that educational policy at what- 
ever level must be based on the needs of the related com- 
munity. 

Policy-making aimed at educational reform allows indi- 
viduals, institutions and all other concerned publics to 
be cooperative. Governance, as the highest level of coop- 
erative human activity, is unenforceable. But governance 
is reinforced through cooperatively agreed-upon goals.* 

The report goes on to say that good policy-making— that 
leading to reform in the interest of learners-has the follow- 
ing requirements: 

1. Those to be involved must have an organized policy- 
making body representing all of the constituencies to 
be affected. 

2. What should be done must be determined by all to be 
involved. 

3. Decisions regarding criteria for determining the effec- 
tiveness of management and operation must involve 
all parties. 
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4. Commitments to shared responsibility in ongoing 
evaluation must have been established. 

5. Agreements on qualification criteria must have been 
established for selecting and retaining those who will 
implement policy.® 

CONCLUSION , 

As stated by AACTE Commission in "No One Model 
American": 

Multicultural education is education which values cultur- 
al pluralism. It reaches beyond awareness and under- 
standing of cultural differences. More important than 
the acceptance and support of these differences is the 
recognition of the right of these different cultures to 
exist. The goal of cultural pluralism can be achieved only 
if there is full recognition of cultural differences and an 
effective educational program that makes cultural equali- 
ty real and meaningful. The attainment of the goal will 
bring a richness and quality of life — that would be a 
long step toward realizing the democratic ideals so nobly 
proclaimed by the founding fathers of this nation. 

We hope that the Teacher Corps Associates will serve as 
a catalyst and as a means of incorporating multicultural 
education into CBTE programs. 
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The following renmrks by Tend //. Bell followed by 
minutes his official appointment as the twenty-first United 
States Commissioner of Education, and thus constituted his 
first statement of policy on teacher education. 
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COMMISSIONER: FROM FIELD TO FED 



Terrel H. Bell 



Our nation is awakening, with some unsettling jolts-, to a new 
appreciation of its resources. The fuel shortage of this past 
winter and spring was only thv most recent reminder that 
there is a limit to the riches of a land even as great as ours. 

Dismal and threatening as things may appear now, how- 
ever, when we stop cursing ourselves for our past reckless 
rtiisusc of our resources we may reassess the real riches of 
this nation and use them to support a fuller life than we 
have yet imagined. 

I feel fortunate in returning to the Office of Education 
at this time because I believe this reassessment will inevitably 
lead to fundamental questions about the purposes of our 
society. 

For if we thoroughly reexamine oui" national purposes, it 
seems we must inevitably come to the realization that all 
our resources, all our efforts, are in the end devoted toward 
a full and rewarding life for people. And that is what edu- 
cators have been concerned with all along. Whatever form 
education takes, it is guided by some concept of the life 
which awaits the student. We cannot plan a life, but we can 
develop in people the capacity to plan their own lives and 
the capabilities to pursue their ambitions. 

Tm afraid we are all tired of hearing that our nation's 
greatest resource is its people. I imagine that was also said 
by the builders of the pyramids. We are not this nation's 
greatest resource. We are the Nation. Resources are what is 
given us to use to live. 

Human life at its fullest isithe objective of all our efforts 
and our use of resources, and it can only be achieved within 
individual bodies and minds. 

Thus, to turn back to the title of this talk, I would like 
to insist that the perspective from Federal office is not so 
much different from the perspective from the field if one is 
truly convinced, as I am, that the whole purpose of educa- 
tion is realized in terms of individual lives. I do not believe 
tlie U.S. Commissioner of Education has a wider spectrum 
of problems or possibilities than does any classroom teacher 



who would try to open up the full possibilties of life to all 
the varied needs and talents of a roomful of human beings. 

At various times I have occupied positions at most levels 
of our system of education— classroom teacher, superin- 
tendent, professor, state superintendent, and now, U.S. 
Commissioner. And at every level I have become more 
aware that there isn't any "big picture/' What there is is 50 
million school-age children, no two of them alike. 

This is not to say that we cannot rationalize our collec- 
tive efforts in the field of education. We not only can; we 
must. But as Commissioner of Education I emphasize my 
belief that planning, apportionment of resources, the devel- 
opment of programs, and the measurement of success or 
failure must be rationalized in terms of the real life goals of 
these widely differing young people and how well we help 
them to reach those goals. 

I particularly welcome discussing these matters with this 
^oup here today, because this gathering shows a realistic 
linking togctlier of the elements which must be included in 
any new departure in education— the community, the 
schools, and the institutions of teacher education. I believe 
the most important aspect of this successful Teacher Corps 
formula is that these elements are together from the begin- 
ning of a project. Plans and hopes are shared as well as the 
responsibilities for making them work. 

If there is to be a distinctive characteristic of the Office 
of Education under my stewardship, I hope it will be that 
all Federal activities in education will develop -the kind of 
partnerships tliat Teacher Corps has pioneered. I hope that 
all actions emanating from Washington will show the effects 
of thorough prior consultation and a recognition of the 
responsibilities each of us has in determining what students 
need, and then in providing it. 

Wliile the look of Teacher Corps has changed over its 10 
years of existence,, its aims have not. it was conceived as a 
learning organization— an organization to focus on the areas 
where our system of education was failing and to do somc- 
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.jhout it. \n 10 years it has learned a lot. It has learned 
tciichcrs are just as much individuals as students; :hat 
li.LS his strengths and weaknesses, and that his training 
he enhanced by basing it on iiis demonstrated compe- 
• ICS. Teacher Corps has also carried (his appreciation of 
uvliial competencies into schools, where it has pioneered 
(,.jm teaching projects. But it has also learned that, no 
,«ter how well trained and motivated a teacher may be, 
/ v.innot be effective in a school or a school district where 
. , ^oais and the goals of his students are unrelated to what 
,-oing on in other classrooms. Thus some of our Teacher 
{ps projects have been the vehicle for the introduction of 
,Jcrn management techniques into school systems and 
M the curriculums of teacher education institutions. 
A major thrust during my tenure as Commissioner will 
< (0 challenge the problem of improving the management 
education by giving education managers and administra- 
's (he opportunity for training in what I have come to 
AmuUsoriented management. 

Kcsiilts-oriented management means that local education 
,;vncies relate the use of their resources to the achievement 
' learning goals for children and use these resources in 
^ !cctive and efficient ways, within locally designed sys- 

Teacher Corps long ago learned that schools cannot be 
-i-itcd from the community-that there is either under- 
ending and participation fror.. the community, or there is 
H.^picion and resentment. 

This has been learned in school systems, colleges, uni- 
^:rsities, and communities in almost every state in the 
'!"on, wherever a Teacher Corps project has been under- 
^Ji^en, as well as by the thousands of interns who have 
-idicd and worked in the projects. Your ability to share 
>our knowledge and experience will determine the extent 

which the reforms developed and demonstrated by 
lacher Corps will benefit more and more American stu- 
•Iciits. 

To show how a Teacher Corps project can benefit more 
^^^Mits, let me talk for a moment about one in my home 
at Weber State College in Ogden, Utah. The project 
•'Cctor is Dr. Luan H. Ferrin, who is here today. 

Weber State has been involved with the Teacher Corps 
'^t recently in completing a Seventh Cycle project and 
'^"»g ready to begin a Ninth Cycle one. A number of 
*Mtive changes have occurred both in the communities the 
*''Kct serves and in the college. Let me point to a few of 

f-or the first time in Utah, a strong cadre (5f black and 
chicano teachers is emerging, carefully prepared to 
work with black and chicano students. Beyond im- 



provement in teaching and learning, these persons 
present strong role models for these children to look 
up to. 

2. Through tlie community service program, interns 
took inner city students on weekend camping trips to 
southern Utali, the first experience outside the city 
for these children. 

3. The entire faculty of the Dee Elementary School, lo- 
cated in a Spanish-speaking neighborhood, is studying 
Spanish in a special Teacher Corps program. 

4. At the college, the teacher education curriculum has 
been' revised into a competency-based format. Stu- 
dents study under varying conditions, independently, 
in small groups, or with professors. 

5. Through the mutual efforts of the college and the 
school district, under the aegis of Teacher Corps, 
new elementary math curriculum has been installed in 
the Ogden City Schools. Teachers have received train- 
ing through inservice programs and materials have 
been purchased with Teacher Corps assistance. 

6. Intermountain Indian School interns counsel Indian 
students, and it is believed that this accounts for a 
considerable reduction in the dropout rate. 

The proudest accomplishment of Teacher Corps has been 
the attraction of special groups of young people into the 
teachmg profession^black, Indian, and other minority 
members with special experience to give and with a desire 
to make a difference. This spirit must be kept alive in 
Teacher Corps, and I am sure it will be under Bill Smith. 

But Teacher Corps has always been much more than a 
recruiting and training organization. What it has accom- 
plished has been through experienced teachers, professors, 
administrators, and community participants, not its interns 
alone. 

We have long been aware that nfany professional teach- 
ers have desired the opportunity to study some special 
problems in education and to participate as interns, study- 
ing, teaching, and helping to develop a new approach. 1 
hope and expect that we will soon be able to extend this 
opportunity. The Congress is considering legislation which 
would make it possible. 1 believe teachers feel strongly the 
need to do a better job and that their experience will be a 
very helpful complement to the competencies of the young- 
er interns on the team. 

Teacher Corps is the major Federal activity in teacher 
training and should, logically, be exploring all the ways 
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experienced teachers can reexamine their training and their 
experience and help plan and carry out new departures. 

Most of us have spent our entire professional career in a 
period of explosive growth. It was a heady, exciting period in 
which new ideas could be tried and then discarded, to be re- 
placed wuh other new ideas. 

But while we were accommodating the great post World 
War 11 baby boom we became aware that significant minori- 
ties in our population were gaining little or nothing frorr 
what we were offering. Despite catch-up efforts to create 
special assistance progiams for these minorities— the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged children, non-English-speaking 
chUdren, handicapped children— we must still face the fact 
that these children, mUlions of them, partake only minimal- 
ly in the shared experience of education and that our 
schools do little to prepare them foi full and rewarding 
lives. 

Regardless of what caused the gaps and schisms which 
may have occurred in our society, our obligation as educa- 
tors is to all the people. In a free society the privilege of 
education is everyone's. This, of course, has been the credo 
of the Teacher Corps from the start, and it has provided us 
with some of the most valuable experience we have in pro- 



viding education in ways that fit the needs and expectations 
of those children the schools have so far failed to serve. 

Now that school populations are shrinking, every school 
system has the opportunity to focus on the special needs of 
these minorities among its students as it turns its attention 
from dealing with numbers of students to serving better the - 
students it has. 

i feel it is an essential Federal function to provide you, 
the Teacher Corps, with the means to evaluate and com- 
municate your experience for the benefit of educators 
throughout the nation. I understand that O.E. staff mem- 
bers have been discussing with you the new study of Teach- 
er Corps projects that is about to be undertaken. 1 hope 
you wUI see it as one opportunity to contribute to the 
improvement of education in all our schools. We must find 
a way to convey the spirit in which things are done in 
Teacher Corps projects as well as conveying the methods 
that are used. 

Finally, I would like to thank you for the efforts you are 
putting into planning the Ninth Cycle projects. 1 hope each 
of you leaves this conference with a new sense of being part 
of a group of exceptionally decent people, whose work is 
making a difference in education throughout the nation. □ 
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In addition to the major presentations at the Teacher Corps Conference, 
Skill Sessions were conducted by representatives from Teacher Corps 
projects, colleges and universities, educational agencies, and private 
corporations. The sessions, which focused on. competency-based teacher 
education and on diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, were designed to 
provide conference participants with au opportunity to work in small 
groups where they were able to become actively involved, acquire new 

skills, gain specific program information, and review and discuss ideas with * 
their peers. ^ 

Since the skill sessions were informal and included group and individual ■ 

activities, written presentations were not expected to be a result. However, ' 1 

in some cases leaders distributed paper during their sessions or prepared j 

reports based on their presentations at the close of the conference. Those .{ 

papers are included in this section. • 
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A SKTUHED GUMSCULUM IN THE 
INDlVIBUALIZAmN OF INSWTION 

C. Mauritz Lindvall 



The basic general goals to be achieved through the 
development of a program of individualized instruction 
may be formulated as follows: 

1. To provide classroom learning situations that are 
adapted to the needs and abilities cf each individual 
student in such a way that each is engaging in 
meaningful and challenging instructional activities. 

2. To have the student experience increasing responsibil- 
ity for the management of his own learning activities 
in such a way that he acquires the abilities, attitudes, 
and habits which are needed if he is to continue to 
engage in valuable learning experiences throughout 
his life. 

A STRUCTURED-CURRICULUM MODEL 
FOR INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

One could think of many possible procedures for 
individualizing instruction that would have these goals or 
qualities. I should like to talk-about one procedure which, 
in its general form, is being used by several programs for 
individualizing instruction. In describing the specific steps 
and instruments involved in its implementation and the role 
of testing and evaluation I shall use our own program. 
Individually Prescribed Instruction, as the example. This is 
a program for individualizing instruction in the elementary 
school that is being developed at the Learning Research and 
Development Center at the University of Pittsburgh and 
being field tested by Research for Better Schools, the 
regional education laboratory located in Philadelphia. 

It has been our assumption (and we feel that this has 
been somewhat substantiated by our work thus far) that if 
an individualized system is to be widely applicable, if it is 
to be used by typical teachers working in diverse types of 
school situations, it must have considerable structure. By 
lliis we mean that it must involve an organized system that 
includes tests, lesson materials, and specified procedures 
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that give the teacher and the student considerable assistance 
in developing indi' idualized lessons and in monitoring pupil 
progress. We have termed this general model the "struc- 
tured-curriculum model.'' It can be thought of as involving 
the following elements : 

1. Sequences of instructional objectives to define the 
curriculum. 

2. Instructional materials to teach each objective. 

3. An evaluation procedure for placing each pupil at the 
appropriate point in the curriculum. 

4. A plan for developing individualized programs of 
study. 

5. A procedure for evaluating and monitoring individual 
progress. ^ 

As may be surmised, assessment and evaluation play key 
roles in a program characterized by these elements. We shall 
now examine these roles in more detail and see how they 
are exemplified in the system for Individually Prescribed 
Instruction (IPI). 

I. Defining and Structuring the Curriculum 

The basic component of the "structured-curriculum 
model" is the structure of specific instructional objectives 
that serves to define the curriculum within which the pupil 
is to work. Effective individualized instruction requires that 
an assessment be made of the competencies that each 
student does and does not possess. Tests and other 
procedures for evaluating these competencies must be based 
on a clear specification and an organization of the 
objectives of instruction in given areas of content. One such 
scheme of organization is represented by that for our IPI 
math curriculum and presented in its overall outline in 
Table 1. From this it can be seen that mathematics has been 
divided into such areas as Numeration, Place Value, 
Addition, Subtraction, etc., and that each such area is 
covered at successively higlier levels of instruction as the 
student works througlr the curriculum. To this extent the 
IPI math structure represents a spiral curriculum in which 
the student masters a topic to a certain level of competency 
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at one level and then goes on to higher levels of 
competency in that same topic as he moves on to the next 
level. Each topic at each level represents a unit of 
instruction and involves several specific objectives. The 
nature of such objectives can be seen in Figure A, which 
can be thought of as involving a small portion of Table I 
including levels C and D for the topics of addition and 
subtraction and showing objectives found in each of these 
units. One way of thinking about the structure of objectives 
found in Table 1 and Figure A is to imagine a first grade 
student who is just starting in the curriculum. The standard 
way for such a student to move through the niath sequence 
would be to start with level A Numeration, work through 
to mastery of all objectives at this level, then move on to 
the next unit at A level and so on until he had mastered all 
units at this level, and then he would move on to do the 
same thing at B level, C level and so on in successive months 
and years in school. The programs of most students would 
probably involve some variation from this relatively stan- 
dard route of progression. However, this overall structure 
provides the framework for placing the pupil at the proper 
point in the curriculum, for defining the necessary instruc- 
tional materials and achievement tests, and for planning the 
student's route of progression through the curriculum. An 
organized framework of carefully defined specific instruc- 
tional objectives is the basic component of the structured- 
curriculum model for individualized instruction. 

TABLE 1 

Number of Instructional Objectives at Each Level 
for Each Topic (or in Each Unit) 
in the//*/ Mathematics Curriculum 









LEVEL 












A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Numeration 


9 


7 


3 


3 


6 


3 


6 


6 


Place Value 






2 


4 


3 


5 


. 1 


1 


Addition 


2 


9 


5 


8 


6 


2 


4 


3 


Subtraction 






4 


5 


3 


1 


3 


1 


Multiplication 








8 


10 


10 


4 


3 


Division 








7 


7 


5 


5 


5 


Combination 


















of Processes 






4 


5 


6 


4 


5 


5 


Fractions 


2 


1 


4 


5 


6 


12 


7 


1 


Money . 




4 


2 


5 


4 


1 






Time 




3 


5 


10 


16 


5 






Systems 




4 


2 


4 


6 


2 






Geometry 




2 


2 


1 


9 


9 


6 


6 


Special Topics 








3 


3 


5 


3 


3 


Supplementary 


















Topics 






3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 



Figure A. 

Objectives for Selected Units at Levels C and D 
in the Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) 
Mathematics Curriculum 

Level C 

Addition 

1. Docs column addition with 2 addends for any 2- or 3-digit 
numbers, no carrying. Chucks addition problems by adding in 
reverse direction. 

2. Solves column additixjn problems with 3 or more addends and 
sums to 20. 

3. Places >,< or = between 2 addition expressions to show 
their relationship. Sums to 18. 

4. Adds 3 single-digit numbers in 2 different ways to illustrate 
the associative principle for addition. Puts in parentheses 
to show which numbers arc added first. Sums to 12. 

5. Adds,2 numbers to sums of 20 using expanded notation. 
Subtraction 

1. Subtraction problems - sums to 18. 

2. Subtraction 2 digits - no borrowing. 

3. Finds missing addend - 2 single digits. 

4. Using or = between subtraction expressions.' Sums to 



Level D 

Addition 

1. Mastery sums through 20. Timed test. 

2. Column addition 2 addends, 3+ digits. No carrying. 

3. Finds missing addends. 3 single digits. Sums through 20. 

4. Uses words sum, addend - labels part. 

" 5. Adds carrying to 10*s using 2-digit numerals, 2 or more 
addends. To 200. 

6. Adds, carrying to 10VlOO*s using 3-digit numerals, 2 or 
more addends. To 2,000. 

7. Adds, carry 10*s, 100*s using 3-digit numerals, 2 or more 
addends. To 2,000. 

8. Finds sums, column addition. Using 3 or more addends of 1 
digit To 50. 

Subtraction 

1. Mastery subtraction facts, numbers to 20. 

2. Subtraction no borrowing - 3 or more digits. 

3. Subtraction borrowing 10*s place - 2 digits. 

4. Subtraction borrowing 10*s or lOO^s - 3 digits. 

5. Subtraction borrowing 10*s, and 100*s - 3 digits. 



II. Instructional Materials for Individualized Study 

The learning activities in which a student engages in a 
program such as IPI must be carefully related to the 
instructional objectives. If the evaluation of a given pupil's 
level of ability shows that he is ready to start study at a 
given point in the curriculum structure, materials must be 
available for permitting him to master the objecjtives at that 
point. In IPI math packets of lesson materials are provided 
for each objective. If the testing and diagnostic program 
indicates that the pupil is prepared to study objective 3 in 
the level D Multiplication unit, the pupil knows where to 
find his study materials i"or that objective. One set of 
possible matewals will be filed in the materials center and 
will be clearly labeled "Level DrMultiplication, Skill 3." He 
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will also have a listing of alternate materials that he miglit 
choose to study in mastering this skill; Some of these will 
be specific pages in selected textbooks. Others might be 
manipulative devices that could be used. However, the key 
is that, particularly at the early levels, the pupil is given 
maximum help in locating materials that he can use to 
master the given skill. This seems to be important in 
teaching the younger student that he can, indeed, play a 
role in managing his own learning activities. 

Of course, most such materials are those that the pupil 
can use largely on an independent basis. This- is crucial if 
individualization is to be managed by one teacher working 
with the usual number of pupils in a classroom. The 
teacher's task would be impossible if eac^h pupil required 
frequent personal instruction by the teacher. Materials that 
lend themselves to independent study are also important if 
the pupil is to acquire the ability to be a self-directed 
learner. First steps in acquiring this latter capacity must 
involve experience in being able to learn independently 
from relatively simple materials. As the student acquires 
greater capacity for managing his own learning he will play 
a larger role in planning what he studies and will use study 
sources that are more complex. 

The basic lesson materials in IPl math involve a 
self-evaluation, component that seems central to indepen- 
dent study. Almost all lesson pages include exercises for the 
student to work. Such exercises give the student practice in 
the skill he is learning and also provide him with a check on 
whether or not he has learned what tne page teaches. To 
achieve the latter the pupil checks his answers by referring 
to an available answer key. Learning to use such answer 
keys in a valid manner is another important step in 
managing one's ow i learning activities. * 

III. Procedure for Placing Each Student in the Curriculum. 

As indicated earlier, one major step in individualizing the 
instruction of any given student is to determine what skills 
and knowledge he has already mastered and what he is 
prepared to study next. This means that when a student 
enters the program either as a new student transferring into 
an IP! school or as he moves on from one year to the next, 
information must be obtained as to his specific level of 
achievement within the curriculum. In IPI math this means 
identifying the proper unit in which he should start work. 
To accomplish this a placement testing program is used. 
The specific purpose of the placement test is to find the 
level of mastery of each student in each of the math topics. 
The iPi math placement tests consist of a battery of tests 
providing a certain number of items for each unit at each 
level. For purposes of administration the placement tests 
have been assembled by levels so that for example there is a 
level C placement test which measures pupil mastery of 



each of the units at level C. Likewise, there is a placement 
test at level D, level 1:, and so on. On the basis of 
information on the pupiPs past performance the teacher 
will first administer the level test which seems most 
appropriate for the student. If he fails to master all of the 
units on this test he will be given the test at a lower level 
for each unit that he fails. For each unit that he masters he 
will be given a higher level test on that same topic. The end 
result of this type of testing will be the identification in 
each topic of the highest level that the student has 
mastered. This yields a profile such as that shown in Figure 
B. For this student the placement test results show that his 
highest level "of mastery is level C for MultipUcation, 
Division, Combination of Processes, and Fractions; level D 
for Place Value, Addition, Subtraction, and Geometry; and 
level E for Numeration, Money, Time and Systems of 
Measurement. In this case it is likely that the student would 
start his study in level D Multiplication. 

Student A 





ABC 


D 


E F G H 


Numeration 


X 


X 


X 


Place Value 


X 


X 




Addition 


X 


X 




Subtraction 


x 


X 




Multiplication 


x 






Division 


X 






Combination of Processes 


X 






Fractions 


X 






Money 


X 


X 


X 


Time 


X 


X 


X 


Systems of Measurement 


X 


X 


X 


Geometry 


X 


X 





Figure B. 

Example of a performance profile indicated 
by mathematics placement tests 



A thorough job of placement testing can be quite time 
consuming. As a result a goal must be to obtain the 
maximum amount of information in a feasible time. For 
this reason IPI placement tests provide only a decision of 
mastery or non-mastery of a given unit and do not provide 
any diagnostic information concerning pupil's needs within 
a unit. To provide this latter information further diagnosric 
testing is necessary. 

The placement tests, as is true in the case of all IPI tests, 
do not provide scores in terms of pcrcenrile ranks or 
stanines or grade equivalents or other such norm-referenced 
scores. The information needed in managing a system of 
individualized instruction is information concerning mas- 
tery or non-mastery of specific instructional objectives. The 
need then is to have criterion»referenced tests, that is, tests 
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that tell you something about the student's, command of 
specific criterion performances. In this case the criteria are 
the objectives, and the information provided by the tests is 
mastery or non-niastery of the skills found in a given unit. 

IV. Procedure for Planning Individual Prescriptions 

In the in program the placement test results serve to 
identify, or at least suggest, the first unit in which the 
student should start working. However, the placement test 
results provide only limited information concerning what a 
pupil knows about the unit in which he is to start work. It 
may well be, for example, that althougli a student has not 
mastered this total unit he may have mastered some of the 
objectives within the unit. To determine this and to obtain 
other important information additional diagnosis is needed. 
One aspect of this further diagnosis is represented by the 
unit pretest, a separate test for each unit in IPI math and 
one which provides a score on each objective within that 
unit. Again, the unit pretest is a criterion-referenced test 
with each specific objective within the unit serving as a 
criterion. Results from such a test tell the pupil and the 
teacher that the student has, for example, mastered 
objectives 1 and 2 but has not mastered objectives 3, 4, 5, 
and 6. This information is basic to developing the individu- 
alized lesson plan or "prescription'* for this student's work 
in the unit. In the hypothetical case just mentioned, for 
example, the student would probably begin his study with 
objective 3. 

Developing the student's prescription requires informa- 
tion in addition to that provided by the unit pretest. An 
important consideration is whether or not the student has 
the prerequisite abilities for this particular skill. Presumably 
as the student works through the curriculum the abilities he 
acquired at one level provide him with the prerequisites for 
that same topic at the succeeding level, but with any 
individual student it may be that he has had some difficulty 
on a given topic at a previous level. Such information is 
important in developing his prescription for the topic at 
this level This means that information as to how a student 
performed in a topic at eariier levels is essential evaluative 
information for developing a pupil's prescription at any 
given level. Incidentially, one of the major improvements 
now being planned for the fPI testing program is the 
development of pretests wliicli provide more extensive 
information concerning the pupil's mastery of essential 
prerequisite skills. 

Additional information that is important for developing 
a student's prescription involves answers to siioh questions 
as what kinds of materials have been found most effective 
for this student and how much practice does he typically 
need. Again the evaluative data required for answering such 



questions can only be provided by examining the student's 
past performance within the math curriculum. 

It should also be pointed out here that the involvement 
of the pupil in the development of his own prescription is 
an essential aspect of the IPI program. Upper level students 
play a major part in planning their own activities and 
writing their own prescriptions. We are now pilot testing a 
manual for giving the pupil and the teacher guidance in this 
task. Progressive steps in getting the pupO more and more 
involved in planning his own study activities are important 
components of a program that is designed to give the 
student competencies in self-direction and self-management 
of his instructional program. 

V. Assessing Individual Progress 

Another role for assessment and evaluation in the 
Individually Prescribed Instruction program is that of 
monitoring the progress of each individual pupil as he 
works through the curriculum. Of course some of this 
monitoring is provided by the availability of answer keys to 
the study pages, and by using these the student monitors 
his own progress on a rather continuous basis. Another 
more inclusive measure of progress is provided by the 
curriculum embedded test (CET), a test given at the 
conclusion of study in each skill to measure pupil mastery 
of that particular skOl or objective. Typically a pupil must 
show mastery on a CET before he moves on to the next 
objective. At aU upper levels the CET's are usuaUy 
self-scored by the pupil and provide him with experience in 
evaluating his own work. 

Another step in monitoring progress is provided by the 
unit posttest. This is taken by a student after he has passed 
all the CET's for the given unit and has himself made the 
decision that he has mastered all the skills within that unit. 
The posttest is quite similar to the unit pretest in that it 
provides the pupil with a mastery or non-mastery score for 
each objective within the unit. Typically a pupil's posttest 
performance must be such as to show mastery of each skill 
within the unit before he is permitted to leave that to go on 
to the next unit; If his posttest performance shows that he 
has not mastered certain objectives, he is given further 
study on these and takes a second posttest before he is 
permitted to move on. 

In all the monitoring of pupil progress provided by the 
CET and the unit posttest, these assessment devices and the 
suggestions for their use provide only the basic mechanics 
of the evaluation system. Teachers are free, at any time, to 
take exception to such test results and to use their 
judgment in making decisions about pupils. Attempts are 
also made to give the student this type of freedom in 
making evaluative decisions about his own work. One place 
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where this is done, for example, is when the pupil is 
encouraged to review his work within a given unit to 
determine whether or not he should undertake additional 
study before taking the posttcst, even though he has 
previously shown mastery of all CBT's in the unit. 

A summary of the IP! system for diagnosis, prescription, 



and study and of the role of the various tests in this process 
is provided by the flow-chart found in Figure C. Persons 
who wish a clearer picture of the process as it has just been 
described may choose to use this flow-chart as a scheme for 
organizing their perception of the various steps that have 
been presented. □ 



Placement Test 
Taken 



^ One specific unit i 
\\ selected for study J 



Unit Pretest 
Taken 



KPass all skills^ Fall one or A 

y \^ more skil ls J 

-< 



Prescription developed 
for one skill In unit 



Student works on 
instructional materials 
for one skill 



GET for skill 
taken 



Pass GET ^ 

C 



^ Fail GET 



Pass GET for last 
unmastered skill 







Unit Posttest 




Taken 




1 





-f Pass all skills ^ (^^^^^"zF^ 
\^ y Vmore skills i 



Figure C. 

Flow chart of steps in the cycle for evaluating and 
monitoring of pupil progress in the IPI procedure 
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A DMOSTIC PfiESCMPTIVE MODEL FOR 
TRAINING CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

Roger Pankratz and John Williams 



The ellorts toward a diagnostrc-prescriptive model of 
teacher education were begun in !97I when three Teacher 
Corps projects established Minicourse Utilization Centers in 

Sn""dt' '^'^^^'^^y Educational 

Re ear „ and Developn,ent. The primary purpose of these 
Ut .zat.on Centers was to demonstrate three distinct 
patterns tor using Minicourses in university-based preservice 
and inserv.ce teacher training programs. 

Minicourses with a capital "M» are short, rigorously 
ested tra.n.ng materials which exemplify the philosophy 
hat teachers are self-learners who can extend their reper- 
tcre of classroom skills by practicing them in a nonthreat- 
nmg fra„.ework. The fran.ework usuaUy includes two to 
t n students a videotape recorder and camera, a set of 
films, a teacher handbook, an empty room, and released 
t.m for nucroteaching. Minicourses usually take from four 
to six weeks to complete. 

Steps in the Minicourse Instructional Model include: 

1. Study skills - reading about teaching skiUs. 

2. Observing skills - viewing illustrations of skiUs and a 
model lesson. 

3. Practicing skills - planning, conducting and evaluating 
a microteach lession. 

4. Refining skiUs - replanning, conducting and evaluating 
a reteach lesson. 

In this process teachers tape themselves with their own 
students and use a form provided to evaluate their progress. 

The State University CoUege Center at Buffalo began in 
971 us.ng seven Minicourses oriented toward the elemen- 
tary teaclu^r. Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 
began w.th s.x Minicourses oriented toward the secondary 
eachers. L.vingston University began with Minicourses 
onented mainly toward the development of skUls in the 
teaching of reading. 

During that first year a series of seven seminars were 
held at each of the utilization sites to orient university and 
school personnel in the use of Minicourses. In addition the 



comnll h"' °^ °' ""'ers were 

comp.led .n a monograph. 

ft became clear, however, by the end of the first year of 
operat.on that if Minicourses were to become an integr! 
par of a competency-based teacher education program at 
least two major steps had to be taken. First, a diagnost 
.ns rument was needed to assist both inser-ice and prest 
v.ce teachers .n determining where they could most 
profitably enter the Minicourse training program based on 
their own background and desire for training 

Secondly, it was felt by the personnel in aU three 
Utilization Centers that each Minicourse could profitably 
be broken down into the specified skills taught in each of 
the lessons of a Minicourse. Each Minicourse contains four 
or five essons. This skill breakdown would aUow a teacher 
to develop a specific skiU without going through the entire 
Minicourse package. '"c enure 

Thus the second year of program operation took on 

of each of '""^ -^he purpos^ 

oroTll '''•"^^'^ demonstration centers to 

program development centers which would develop and test 

suggest specific training options. Instead of offering a 
smorgasbord of Minicourses. a diagnostic prescriptive pro 
cess would result in a prioritized training plan of a specific 
Mimcourse or parts of Minicourses. ^ 

From the beginning of the second year of operation, i, 
w s fully recognized by everyone in the program that 
interactive skills and the teaching of reading represent otly 
two o, many areas of teacher competence. These two areas 
however, had the closest relation to the Far West MinC 
courses and it was believed that if a diagnostic-prescriptive 
training model could be developed for interactive skill and 
he teaching of reading, the model could be generalized o 
all other areas of teacher competence 

This generalized model or process for a diagnostic- 
prescriptive training program which grew out of the 
experience with interactive skills and the teaching of 
reading IS based on the following set of assumptions: 
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h Teacher performance in a given area can be measured 
by observing the critical behaviors of teachers in 
action. 

2. Teacher performance can best be assessed under 
controlled conditions (i.e., specified objectives speci- 
fied content and 8-15 students, etc.). 

3. The teacher's time for training is a commodity that is 
in short supply and must be used efficiently. 

4. Training will be more effective where related directly 
to deficiencies in performance of which the teacher is 
aware. 

5. Although analysis of teacher performance is made 
and specific training prescriptions are suggested 
training wUI be more effective if the teacher can 
select those training experiences he feels are best for 
him/her from a prioritized list. 

6. Training will be more effective when models of ideal 
or desired perfor-nance are defined and clarified in 
terms of critical behavior and agreed to by the 
trainee. 

7. The analysis of teacher performance and the prescrip- 
tion of training is a complex process and requires the 
use of technology to be efficient. 

To achieve the program objectives for the second year of 
operation based on the list of seven assumptions, the most 
difficult task faced was the development of a viable 
diagnostic process which has the following features: 

a. The process would take a minimum of teacher time. 

b. The process would be relatively non-threatening for 
the teacher. 

c. The process would be a valid indicator of teacher 
performance level. 

d. The process would include a diagnosis that could be 
keyed to training prescriptions. 

With continued support through the Teacher Corps 
Program the State University College at .Buffalo agreed to 
develop and test a diagnostic prescriptive nvodel of training 
for the broad area of teacher-student interactive skills 
working primarily with elementary teachers in an urban 
setting. Kansas State Teachers College agreed to develop 
and test a similar model for interactive skills working 
primarily with secondary teachers in rural Kansas. The 
program which began at Livingston University was trans- 
ferred to the Southern Consortium of Colleges for the 
second year and began the development and field testing of 
a diagnostic-prescriptive model in the teaching of reading at 
three sites, namely: Norfolk State College, Clark College, 
and Prairie View A & M. 

In an effort to achieve the developmental program 
objectives at the three project sites, a series of components 
were designed and developed which together would com- 
prise a diagnostic prescriptive model for training. 



The first component to be developed was the model 
lesson. Model lessons describe the content and objectives to 
be used by the teacher while demonstrating his/her teaching 
skills. Model lessons usually provide pre-and postassessment 
measures to measure student achievement and level of 
thinking. Model lessons standardized to some degree the 
conditions under which skills are demonstrated; 

Next, an observation system was developed which was 
sensitive to all of the teacher's and students' behavior that 
would indicate whether or not the desired teaching skills 
were demonstrated. A modified interaction analysis obser- 
vation system using a recording time line was selected for 
observation because of its open-ended .flexibility. An 
observation system which was sensitive to the desired 
outcomes related to the teaching of reading was developed 
separately for that aspect of the project working in the area 
of reading. In the reading area, skills related to language 
development, decoding and teaching style were considered 
the most critical. In the area of interactive skills the use of 
different kinds of questions, probing, use of students' ideas, 
accepting and using students' feeUngs, extending praise and 
criticism to include reasons and attention to the logical 
development of thoughts and ideas in the classroom were 
considered as the more critical behaviors. 

The third component of the model developed was a 
system for constructing a teacher profile which would 
present a composite picture of a teacher's skill level when 
charted from observational data. 

To determine areas of strength and weakness, the 
teacher profile had to include a comparison of skill levels 
to acceptable norms or desired models of teaching. At 
Buffalo, teacher profiles were compared to normative data 
collected from practicing inservice teachers. At the Kansas 
site, teacher profiles were compared with the inductive 
problem-solving teaching model suggested by model lessons 
used in the Minicourses, In the Southern Consortium, 
recognized outstanding public school and university profes- 
sors in reading were used as standards for comparison. 

Any model could be used as a standard of comparison as 
long as the model is seen as one to assist the teacher in 
developing skUls that produce desirable learning outcomes 
in students. 

The fourth and final component of the model was a 
system for anal>.in2 the teacher profiles showing areas of 
strength and weaknesses and prescribing prioritized training 
based on demonstrated need. 

This component was by far the most complex and most 
difficult to develop. A series of training prescriptions had to 
be keyed to each skill considered. In addition a system for 
prioritizing prescriptions had to be developed to insure 
more effective use of teacher-training time. 
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D LSr/ '""'"""^ observation data and suggcsLg " 
Step LDataf 

It modeneLtn'^' -ords a 20- 

Step 2. Anaiysis and Diagnosis I 

prepared; pnoritued training prescriptions is 

Step 3. Prescription 

A training counselor meets with fhp f»-,^h^ j 

the profile and the .i.pppL^ '^^^^ ^"'^ explains 

selects a training pla^"''"'''^ Prescriptions. The teacher 



s mply changing the program variables, any set «f teacher 
behaviors, any model of ,eachii>g behavior, and 1 se , 
prescriptions can be used to provide diagnostic and ore 
script.ve information lor training. 

To belter understand how one might use the L.,.n,.r..ii " . 
.agn<«tic.prescriptive model of training lei pro ^' 
'or any area of teacher performance the follow^ d ST 
mental process which contains seven steps is rec m d I 



Step I. 



to 



Step 4. Training 

'^^'-'-^ ^-^^/^^ — '-^ -cordmg 

Step 5. Data // 

modSson"'^^'^' P'^"' ^""'^"^'^ --^ds a second 
Step 6. Analysis and Diagnosis II 

Step 7. Evaluation 

All three sites are now in the third year of project 
operation It is the first year, however, that Ld te tZa 
being collected in the use of th. h; 
Drocp« nf fr.ini V . ""^ diagnostic-prescriptive 
process of training. Even thougj, ,he field test data will not 
be available until the summer of 1974 preliminaw dat 
provide evidence that the process is vvolk^g "n " L th 
r^iodel had wide applicability to many educational a By 



Step II. 



Step III. 



Step IV. 



Step V. 



Step VI. 



Step VII. 



/denti/y Critical Teacher Behaviors 
For a given area of teacher performance fdcnti 
(y those observable teacher Lhaviors which "rJ 
beheved critical to desired pupil outcomei 
Select or Develop an Observation Scheme 
Develop an observation system which will 

and whi 1^" ''^baviors i^l StifTed 

and which IS practical in terms of observer time 

/dentify Teaching Models 

Identify or develop teachers who exemplify the 

/dentify a Set of Training Prescriptions 
Identify and/or develop a set of specific training 
expenences which can be made ava 1 ble to 
;eachers for the selected area of teacher perfo, 

Key Prescriptions to Critical Behaviors 

SecMo'tTff '^"'"'"^ prescription with 
respect to its effect on critical teaching behav- 

Apply the Generalized Diagnostic-Prescriptive 
Scheme to Components l-V ^'''^(-nptive 

c°ss hvT"'.' '^^Diagnostic-Prescriptive pro- 
stens iV in "^h"^ components developeSTn 
a/frrlnslfuXn^;^'^'-^^"-"^-'^- 
Design Model Lessons 

Develop a set of model lessons which describe 
the conditions under which the teacher wm 
demonstrate his/her teaching performanj ' 



The Teacher Corps Project at Kansas State Teachers 
Co. -ge has been piloting an Interaction Analysis decod" 

byTach^r^oro T ''-'- beL'rtnS 
tiL. . u P '"'^ '^'•'^ber education institu- 

tions around the country on an "at cost" basis 

videoLT^iTr' 20-minute audio or 

viaeo t..pe. The tape is sent to the analysis center where it i. 

Klea profile and the degree of deviation is printed out 
rmally, a prioritized prescrintinn r»r u • . 
generated from a locally' hdd ^t 
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Options available include the use of onc*s own prescrip- 
tion list. The staff at KSTC can assist in analyzing any set 
of training materials to create a **pharniancy file'' which the 
computer will utilize to print out training prescriptions 
based on the training material held. 

The staff is interested in moving into areas other than 
verbal interaction. They would be interested in discussing 
the possibilities of utilizing the flexible "medical model" 
computer analysis program in providing service in any 



competency area of diagnosis and prescription for teacher 
training. 

The cost is about $3 per 20-minute tape. 
For further infornjation or explication of the above, 
contact: 

John R. Williams, Director 
Teacher Corps 

Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 66801 

Telephone (3 1 6) 343- 1 200; Ext. 292 □ 



mmm for 

APTITUDE TREATMENT INTERACTION 



Kathleen M. Wulf 



Educators who are aware of the great proliferation of 
identifiable individual differences within the classroom have 
been concerned that some highly valued methods of 
teaching are effective only with some students. A particular 
classroom treatment, for instance, shows remarkable results 
with one learner and fails miserably with the next. Rita and 
Kenneth Dunn (1972), in Practical Approaches To Individ- 
ualizing Instruction, point out the fallacy of believing that 
there are some special teaching methods which are panaceas 
for instructing children. They assert that there are no magic 
answers for all. Other professional researchers in education- 
al psychology, observing the same phenomenon, have 
labeled it "Aptitude - Treatment Interaction." 

In 1970 Glenn H. Bracht alluded to the earliest work in 
ATI, reporting that Bloom (1968), Cronbach (1967), Gagne 
(1967), Glasser (1968), Jensen (1968) and others, "sugges- 
ted that no single instructional process provides optimal 
learning for all students." With a set of objectives 
established, it only seemed logical that some sudents would 
be more favorably affected by an alternative program. As a 
result, more students would be Hkely to attain tlie 
objectives when teaching was differentiated for various 
types of learners. In practical terms, Bracht stated that the 
goal of ATI research is to **dcvclop alternative instructional 
programs so that optimal educational payoff is obtained 
when students arc assigned differently to the alternative 
programs" (Bracht). 



In Travers* Second Handbook of Research on Teaching 
(1973), ATI is viewed as a high-risk research area with 
methodological problems. Nevertheless, Cronbach and 
Snow (1969) agree that in spite of weaknesses in conceptu- 
alizations of the necessary constructs, research in ATI 
ought to be encouraged because of the tenabiiity of the 
expectations. 

On the basis of such a brief research view of ATI, the 
classroom teacher or prospective teacher can see possibili- 
ties for his own personal use of theory.* Regardless of the 
fact that he may not be oriented toward pure research in 
general, he can perceive a definite pragmatic value to the 
theoretical construct of ATI - if only to raise his own 
consciousness level in terms of dealing with a multiplicity 
of individual differences. The practitioner in the field now 
possesses a research framework wherein he can consider 
how to accommodate learners with differing aptitudes by 
use of alternative treatment methods. 

In identifying aptitudes of learners, the term ''pcrsono- 
logical variable" is appropriate. Any measure of individual 
characteristics, (e.g., abilities, interests, personality traits) 
can be defined as a pcrsonological variable. A ''treatment" 
on the other hand is a nielhod of teaching a student a 
particular lesson (assuming that various treatments can be 
employed to meet a given objective). Operationally. **Apti- 
tude — Treatment Interaction" is defined us a relationship 
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between a particular pcrsonological variable and a method- 
ological variable. 

. Using these working definitions, the author encouraged 
participants in a training session to employ what they had 
learned concerning ATI by identifying through brainstorm- 
ing some aptitudes which they might wish to consider in 
prescribing treatments for their particular Teacher Corps 

arget populations. The resulting list, even though rudimen- 
tary, included: 

1. Health 

2. Learning Styles 



a. Kinesthetic style 

b. Auditory style 

c. Tactile style 

d. Visual style 

3. Personality Traits 

a. Aggression - Submission 

b. Dependency - Independence 

4. Interests 

5. Talents 

6. I.Q. 

7. Developmental Levels 

8. Conceptual Levels 

Similarly, the group of teacher educators produced a list 
ot treatments or methodological variables that they ap- 
prised as worthwhile for at least some educational situa- 
tions. The objective was to consider treatments, clearly not 
attempting to match for any hypothetical ATL Among 
possible treatments were: 

1. Teacher Lecture 

2. Demonstration Teaching 

3. Simulated Gaming 

4. Role Play 

5. Films and otheMVledia Aids 

6. Programmed Instruction 

7. Inquiry Methods 

8. Open Classroom Environments 

9. Small group Learning Units 

10. Behavior Modification Methods 

11. Multi-Sensory Methods 

Building upon an educator's own examination of apti- 
tudes and treatments which are of particular interest to 
him, certain practical suggestions are offered. Specificallv 
the beginning teacher might ask, "How can I go about 

«ud"emsr own class of 

l"re-Jt K, "'f ^^ke advantage of the data that 
IS readily available (or each pupil. He can search the 
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cumulative record for evidence of aptitude strength 
or weakness in each area of investigation. 

2. The teacher can employ diagnostic tests of his own 
making to assess specific aptitudes, 

3. The teacher can become aware of the cultural 
variables which affect aptitudes in his unique commu 

S mflf '^hild in his pec-r group. 
He might use a socio-gram to ascertain which students 
have leadership aptitude among the other pupils. 
5. The teacher can make home visits to discover 
aptitudes not observed in school situations. Often 
special talents come to light only in this way. 

^ h''''^" '""^ ^''h the student 

leam't'b'^st'*""^ '^^'"''^ he 

In summary, these six suggestions are strategies whereby 
the teacher can get to know the student better. In short 
he underlying implication is to know each learner especial- 
ly in terms of his aptitudes. 

Once a teacher has localized some of the aptitudes of 
each student, he is forced to face the task of deciding which 
treatments are most effective. Even more incapacitating is 
the overwhelming problem in making any move toward 
individualization instruction - i.e., that a teacher is only 
one person with limited instructional funds in one room 
with thrrty learners. StUl, however, a teacher can make a 
star toward providing altemative treatments for identified 
aptitudes. 

1. At the outset the teacher can explore all pertinent 
instructional materials avaUable .in his content area 

"LTo;^or^,l"ea^rs.'^^ °^ '''' 

^' c1!^°ntn°'oh-^'r''"^ instruction begins, the teacher 
c^si£ nl^' r in behavioral terms. He might 

coSLct" " ''^^ °f 

^' ?mn!!''^'' "" '^^'^ g^°"P^ or learning groups 
temporary in nature, composed of children with 
amdar aptitudes in a special area, 

^' Js^possfbl^ '"'^'^''^"^ 'Choice as much 
as possible. When treatments are varied, more alterna- 
tive choices are available to the learner. 

5. The teacher can enlist the support of other adults 
Best sources might be fellow teachers, interested 
jiy'riS' P---°'--rs, and other SmS 

Finally the teacher has provided himself a rationale for 
the individualization of instruction. Innovations can be 
incorporated, not because they are new, but because they 
tit the aptitudes of some students in the classroom. Perhaps 
most important of all, the teacher will recognize the 
presence of differential aptitudes among his students and 
attempt to provide alternative treatments for them 
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THE SYNERGISTIC CURRICULUM PROCESS 



Kathryn S. Atman 



The Synergistic Curriculum Process (a condition wherein 
the whole is greater than the sum of the parts) occurs when 
cognitive and affective learning interact. As educators have 
placed increasing emphasis on competence in education, 
they have become more proficient in identifying behaviors 
they expect from learners. These are usually in the 
cognitive domain where objectives are easiest to write. 
Using behavioral verbs such as recall, recognize, explain, 
compare, contrast and justify, the teacher can identify and 
evaluate the student's classroom performance. However, a 
student's ability to-^ecall eight out of ten items on a test 
gives no indication of the value he places on that knowledge 
- in fact, he may perform well cognitively but may feel 
that the subject is a "bunch of garbage." Just because the 
teacher writes, "The student will value democratic pro- 
cesses," in no way guarantees that he will do so. Unfortu- 



1. Krathwohl, David R.; Benjamin S. Bloom; and Bertram N 
J;*^?^. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Handbook 
1964 95 1^4'^'"' ^^"^ ^^^^'''^ Company, Inc.. 



nately, the ease of writing cognitive behavioral objectives is 
in sharp contrast with the difficulty of writing affective 
objectives. However, the power of the learning experience 
may lie in the level of commitment of the student to the 
value (in his or her eyes) of the content - regardless of 
what the content is. 

One part of the problem may be that we have tried to 
deal with too much affect given the limitations of the 
classroom setting. One can wite affective objectives from 
"receiving" to "characterization by a value complex" I but 
the crucial factor may only be in the ability of the teacher 
to move the student from "acquiescence in responding" 
(2.1 in the Krathwohl Taxonomy) to "willingness to 
respond" ... that is the key! How can the teacher 
facilitate movement from 2.1 to 2.2 for each student, given 
a content vehicle? 

The Synergistic Curriculum Process, with four dimen- 
sions of teacher/student interaction, offers one way to 
facilitate that movement. Let us consider the four dimen- 
sions of the process and how the teacher's ability to move 
within the dimensions will result in cognitive and affective 
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fusion for the student. Although we will look at the four 
dimensions separately, they are in fact operating simulta- 
neously as each supports the other for maximum growth. 

Dimension One: A Trust Climate 

Erikson has described the basic conflict to be resolved - 
for both the newborn and the individual at any age facing a 
new, unexplored situation - as one of trust vs. mistrust. ^ 
The student entering a new classroom the first day of 
school anticipates some level of trust and acceptance based 
on his or her previous experiences (and the rep^Jtation of 
the teacher). The ability of the teacher to create the trust 
climate based on mutual respect is critical for the future 
success of that student. 

Dimension Two: Responsible Behavior 

Both teachers and students must take full responsibility 
for their behavior. This involves first being aware of exactly 
what that behavior is, v^hy it is, and the effect of that 
behavior on someone else. Transactional Analysis Personali- 
ty Theory, developed by Eric Berne, ^ offers a set of 
concepts which enable an individual to examine his or her 
behavior and make a judgment as to the appropriateness of 
that behavior. Some basic concepts of the theory include 
the Parent Ego State, Adult Ego State, Child Ego State, and 
transactions. Traditionally, teachers have functioned in a 
parental role in the classroom and students have responded 
as submissive children. 



Teacher Student 




1. Teacher: Sit quietly in your seat while you answer the 

questions at the end of the chapter. Then we 
will discuss your answers. 

2. Student: All right. 



2. Erikson, Erik H., Childhood and Society, New York: W.W. 
Norton Sl Company Inc., 1950, p p. 247-251. 

3. Jamcs^ Muriel and Jongeward, Born to Win, Mcnio Park: Addi- 
son Wesley Publishing Co., 1971. 

4. Rucker, W. Ray; V.C. Arnspiger, and A.J. Brodbeck, Human 
Values in Education, Dubuque: Kendall, Hunt Publishing Com- 
pany, 1969. 



A more appropriate transaction which will encourage the 
student's assuming more responsibility for his or her own 
learning will look like this. 



Teacher Student 




1. Teacher: You know the topic for the next unit. Have 

you written a contract for the work you 
plan to do? 

2. Student: I have found two or three things I'm 

interested in. 1'!! select one and present a 
contract to you showing how I will develop 
it. Can we talk about it 6th period? 

In the Synergistic Curriculum Process, students as well as 
teachers share the responsibility for learning management 
and seek opportunities to enlarge the scope of their 
responsible behavior. 

Dimension Three: Responsive Behavior 

The capacity to be responsive is related directly to the 
development of sensitive listening and observing skills. It 
also involves a commitment to enhance others and provide 
for their optimum growth. Value sharing, a process identi- 
fied by Harold Lasswell and applied to education and the 
classroom by W. Ray Rucker, ^ spells (,ut a conceptual 
framework in which both teacheri,' and students can learn to 
be responsive to each other. The value sharing process 
occurs v/hen each individual chooses to enhance the other 
in one or more value areas: affection, respect, skill, 
enlightenment, influence, wealth, well being, and rectitude 
(responsibility). Responsiveness is a quality of interaction; 
value sharing is a vehicle which can promote the develop- 
ment of that quality, 

Dim^cnsion Four: Couth 'n Coping 

A teacher functions with couth 'n coping when he or she 
keeps these questions in mind - daily - as classroom 
management, instruction and the excitement of learning 
proceed. 

Who needs to know? 

Why? 

When does (he/she) need to know? 
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What is the interrelationship between the pohtical, 
economic, sociological, anthropological, geographical, 
historical factors in the situation? (Perhaps best de- 
scribed as the frame of reference of the social scientist.) 

The best ideas for students may be lost if a principal, 
who "doesn*t know," is challenged by a parent, who 
*'does," with the question, ** What's going on in room 10 
eigJuh period?" Administrative support for innovative 
programs is essential. Teachers and finally students need to 
identify and function within the political processes of the 
school, coping with the problem finding and problem 
solving opportunities that are there. Just because the 
student is handed a diploma at age eighteen, and goes- 
tluough the magic door as a "graduate," there is no 
guarantee that he or she will become a responsible member 
of society. Coping behavior, a commitment to problem 
finding and problem solving, appears to have an increasingly 
important role in the preparation of students for life in our 
complex, interdependent world. The Synergistic Curricu- 
lum Process promotes coping behavior as the teacher 
actively seeks to open the door for providing 2A to 2.2 
student growth. 

Although two means by which teachers and students can 
arrive at the Synergistic Curriculum Process have been 



suggested here: Traiisactional Analysis and Value Sharing 
(and one miglU add value clarification, group process and 
other interaction strategies), in the final analysis it may not 
be the vehicle or set of strategies the teacher uses to achieve 
communication with a student that is important but the 
quality of the interaction between the two. The Synergistic 
Curriculum Process, and more broadly Synergistic Educa- 
tion, occurs when the teacher, making decisions within the 
growth atmosphere of the trust climate, behaves in a 
responsible/responsive, couth and coping manner and 
chooses to facilitate each student's growth in the same 
dimensions. This involves risk-taking for both the teacher 
and the student. Specifically, it calls for an authentic 
teacher who will risk mutual growth with students. 

The "magic of learning,'* the "fusion between cognitive 
and affective learning," the "Synergistic Curriculum Proc- 
ess" — the exact descriptor doesn't matter. What does 
matter is a growing awareness and commitment on the part 
of teachers to enable students, through the means of 
content as vehicle, to know and accept themselves and 
others in an increasingly honest and meaningful v/ay. As 
they do, each student will take a giant synergistic step 
toward reaching his or her learning potential. □ 



THE NEED FOR COMCEPTUALIZATION 
IN PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



Kaye Stripling and Wilford A. Weber 



Introduction 

In this di.scussion, a-Tcacher Corps program is viewed as a 
temporary organization which has as its major purpose 
institutional change which is intended to improve the 
educational opportunities provided low-income, minority 
children. Thus, program efforts focus primarily on two 
goals: (I) facihtating the achievement of those institutional 
objectives which are intended to improve the quahty of 
instruction experienced by children; and (2) facilitating the 
achievement of institutional objectives which are intended 
to improve the quality of the professional preparation 



experienced by preservice and inservice teachers. The 
internship — the major component of the program's 
instructional system ~ is the primary vehicle used to 
facilitate the achievement of those two sets of institutional 
objectives. 

Therefore, the position taken here is that those who are 
responsible for program design, development, and operation 
should give particular attention to: (1) those conceptuali- 
zation processes which contribute to the design of the 
program as a whole: and (2) those conceptualization 
processes which provide a foundation for the instructional 
system which is a major component of the total program. 
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Thus, the purpose of this paper is to briefly discuss the 
need for. ar,d the nature of. cor^ceptuaii.atior, ir, th 
dcvelopn,ent of the Teaeher Corps program ar,d the 
.nstrucfona system whiei, is a part of ti,at program 

S'u, I'r T • ""'y ^-' atltLr, is 

Z uZ P^""^--^ --nceptuaiization of 

toZ Lr'"Z " ^"^Phasis is 

Astern " conceptualization of the instructional 

Program Conceptualization 

Program conceptualization should be viewed as an 
.mportant process which permeates program design efforts. 
The following appears to be a most useful sequence for 
destgrnng a Teacher Corps program as it consists'of a series 
o tasks which give appropriate attention to the need for 
program conceptualization. While recognizing that the 
accomplishment of such tasks tends to be confextual h 
sequence presented here does seem both valid and useful 

1. Designers of the program - representatives from the ' 

Srrd ."'r ' '^''^'^'"g P^°f«^^°n col- 

lege, and state, for example - should agree that tZ 

- c'hX" °'con' P-g;-.i{to bring abouf ;n"ti;l;; o a 
Xich will "o r"' in^ti'"tional objectives - 
Which will sigmficantly improve the educatiomi 
opportunities of low-income, minority chUdren 
2. Designers should conduct a need assessment which 
^nT!f? ^"''"^ly^is or- the multi-institutionarconS 
and determines the needs of each institution n iS 

I'r^clrs.^"^ '"^^"^'^ - P'^"-°Phies;"got 

^' tSto wh^h"!^ ''^'""^y institutional objec- 

tives to which the program - given federal guidelines 
and resource realities - is appropriate y ible to 
commit and obUgate itself; that is to idenUfV and 

Sm wmTn^f which ttpTo 

gram will undertake as program goals and objectives 

4. Designers should give greater specificity - in light of 
the programmatic context - to eich J ,h\.l 
institutional objectives selected and should coifi™ 
each as a program objective. coniirm 

5. Designers - having conceptualized the purposes of 
the program and having specified those 'purpose ?n 
the form of objectives to which the prowam k 

Tp'oten iaTt'"h"''^ '^"'S" activities SL 
Ob eailes /h H '"^ achievement of those 

ODjectives (b) design evaluation procedures which 
will provide formative and summJtive in o matron 
regarding the progress of the program with regj d to 
those objectives; and (c) design a management system 
which can operationalize the program desigj ha tT 
manage the program so that It can Thieve ts' 
objectives. (Specification of the management system 
and management tasks permits the developmen of 
hose personnel role descriptions which are o I ta to 
effective program operation.) 



This very brief description of a program design sequence 
suggests that conceptualization is vital to the operation o ' 
he program. Conceptualization of program purposes and 
objee ives provides a base for the design, development, and 
operation o( pr<^ram activities, evaluation, and manage- 
ment. The view here is that the greater the specificity and 
exp e.tness of that conceptualization, the' greater' h 
likelihood of program success. 

Instructional System Conceptualization 

Generally, the internship is viewed as the center of 
Teacher Corps programs; for it is this training which is seen 
as the major vehicle for achieving program objectives 
Howe the training of interns is only one component of 
the program s instructional system, for the program may be 
committed to the training of program staff, universi y 
faculty members, team leaders, principals, classroom teach 
ers community persons, and undergraduate teacher educa- 
lon suidents. Decisions in this regard result from the 
conceptualization of a program's instrucfional system That 
conceptuahzation should build directly from the program's 
stated objectives and is twofold. 

1. Designers of the instructional system - on the basis 
.ho M ^'.°?T objectives and the program design - 

train H^'^""^' P'^^°"^ 'he system will 

train and (b) specify those role-related training 
objectives - competencies - which those individuals 
will be expected to acquire and demonstrate as a 

aZ - r r u"'"'"^- P^°'^"^ ''^^^'^ in a 

content."" ' '"^'^"'^'i""^' ^V^tem's "curriculum 

2. Designers of the instructional system should specify 
in great detail the operafional characteristics of the 
instructional system; that is, designers should be very 
clear as to the nature of the instructional system This 
process provides a foundation for the design, develop- 
ment, operation, and evaluation of the system. 

Specification of Competencies 

The specificafion of competencies should be built on a 
conceptua ized role de.scripUon; that is, specified in te " • 
of the roles persons assume during the operation of the 
program - as in the case of program staff members and/ or 
n terms of those roles persons are expected to play upon 
the completion of the program - as In the case of interns 

Sdl H '°""' '"'^ ^973; Houston: 

Dodl and Weber, 1973; and Johnson and Shearron 1973) 
has adequately described these processes within a 'compe- 
tency -based instrucfional system context which is quite 
compatible with the efforts of most Teacher Corps pro- 
grams. Consequently, little else on this subject is needed 
here. However there are several recommendations offered 
for your consideration. 
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1. Program clfectiveness is viewed here as a function of 
two interrelated factors: (a) effeclivc planning (pro- 
gram conceptualization and dcsigii.), and (b) compe- 
tent personnel (persons who khow and do their job 
well). It is a well-conceptu ili/ed program which 
allows persons to fully understand and appreciate 
their responsibilities and it is a welUconceptualized 
instructional system (and selection process) which 
provides those persons with the competence to fulfill 
those responsibilities. Team leaders are perhaps the 
best case in point. 

2. Role conceptualization and competency specification 
IS best accomplished through collaborative efforts 
which result in a consciously pluralistic view incor- 
porating a multiplicity of inputs. The experiences of 
the authors suggest that a very effective team can be 
one consisting of university instructors and team 
leaders who operate as peers with the guidance and 
assistance of a program development specialist and 
who actively seek input from a broader range of pro- 
gram personnel (interns, community persons, state 
personnel, teachers, a^niiuist^^rs, and colleagues). 

3. The generation of competencies from clearly concep- 
tualized role descriptions allows designers to move 
adequately related instructional activities to intended 

' ^ outcomes. This results in **more relevant" instruction 
and evaluation. And in turn, the traineee is greatly 
assisted by being aware of the program^s expectations 
wHhin the framework of liis personal aspirations; that 
IS, the trainee is better able to link the instruction he 
experiences to the role to which he aspires. This 
enhances motivation and learning. 

4. The conceptualization process is often time consum- 
ing. However, in terms of the benefits to be gained, 
designers can profit by viewing it a time wisely 
invested rather than time wasted. 

Specification of fnstructional System Characteristics, 

The specification of the instructional system^s operation- 
ai characteristics in advance of program operation is crucial, 
for It is this process - perhaps more than any other - 
which sets the *^rules of the game.'' Educational research 
and the experiences of many programs suggest that many 
problems are avoided when operational expectations ar'j 
known in advance. 

Consequently, the opeiiitional characteristics of the 
instructional system should be detailed prior to the 
imtiation of training activities the rules must be 
established before the game begins. 

In this regard, designers face many decisions. But a few 
are suggested below: 

1. WUl instruction be competency based? if so, to what 
extent will the instructional system be competency 
based? And what will be the program's operational 
defimtion of competency based instruction? 



2. Will instruction be campus-based, campus-centered 
field-centered, or field-based? And wliut will be the 
program's operational definition of that alternative it 
selects? 

3. Will instriiction be modularized? If so, to what extent 
will the imtruciional system be modularized? And 
what will be the program's operational definition of 
modular instruction? 

4. Will instruction be personalized? if so, to what extent 
wUl the instructional system be personalized? And 
what will be the program's operational definition of 
personalized instruction? 

Obviously, it is both possible and important that 
aesigners deal with dozens of questions such as the above 
examples; these include questions regarding admission 
procedures; evaluation, grading, and reporting policies; and 
instructor and support personnel roles. The point is this- it 
IS far easier to deal with these issues prior to instruction for 
two primary reasons: (1) those who are responsible for 
operatmg the program can be more clear as to their 
responsibiHtes; and (2) those who are participants in the 
traimng can be more aware of what is expected of them 
This knowledge permits both groups to make better 
personal decisions with regard to program. Indeed, only 
such knowledge lets one know what he is ^'getting into'' 
and permits liim to **buy in" or **buy out." 



Summary 

This paper has attempted to very briefly describe the 
need for conceptualization in both program and instruc- 
tional system design. Those who undertake the design, 
development, and operation of a Teacher Corps Project arc 
faced with a set of complex tasks - and far too little time 
and money. Consequently, very often the tendency is to 
give little time to conceptualization. This is particularly the 
case with regard to the instructional system. Too often 
development efforts consist of instructors making their 
courses **competency.based" by writing a few instructional 
objectives - usually behavioral objectives "a la Mager" - 
and putting together a few modules. The result is not a 
competency based instructional system - or for that matter 
any kind of instructional system at all, but rather a jigsaw 
puzzle of rather ill-fitting pieces. The intent here is not to 
condemn, for the press of time and lack of developmental 
resources has forced much of this on all who have 
undertaken such tasks. However, conceptualization of the 
program and of the instructional system is prerequisite to 
maximizing program effectiveness. It is clear that the 
benefits to be gained more than justify the effort. Q 
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CfSCALT*: A mm FOR TEACSIER TRAIFIIKG 
IN MULTICULTURAL EDUCATIN 

A Program Outline for the Bilingual/Cross Cultural Specialist Credential 

M. Reyes Mazon 



BACKGROUND OF THE PROGRAM 

The 'Teacher Preparation and Licensing Law of 1970," 
California Assembly Bill No. 122 or Ryan Act, established 
guidelines for issuing two kinds of credentials, teaching and 
services credentials. Teaching credentials are of four basic 
kinds: 

1. Single subject instruction relative to specified subject 
matter courses, i.e.: for California high school or 
junior higii school teaching. 

2. Multiple subject instruction relative to California 
elementary school instruction and early childhood 
education. 

3. Specialist instruction — any specialty requiring ad- 
vanced preparation or special competence. 

4. Designated subjects — relative to technical, trade, or 
vocational education. 

During the Spring of 1974, San Diego State University is 
submitting professional preparation plans to the Commis- 
sion for Teacher Preparation and Licensing in the following 
areas:* 



Services Credentials 

Administrative 
Health 
Librarian 
Pupil Personnel 



Specialist Credentials 

Early Childhood 
Reading 
- Special Education 
Bilingual/Cross-Cultural 



The Institute for Cultural Pluralism, which was estab- 
lished in the Sehad of Education at San Diego State 
University in September, 1973, as a resource facility in 
multicultural education, has been assigned by the School of 
Education to develop the Bilingual/Cross-Cultural Specialist 
Credential Program plan in accordance with program 
guidelines of California Commission on Teacher Preparation 
and Licensing. 

The basis of the Bilingual/Cross-Cultural Specialist Cre- 
dential (BCCSC) Program, the Community, Home, Cultural 

*CHCALT - Community, Home, Cultural Awareness and Language 
Training 



Awareness, and Language Training (CHCALT) model, is 
described below. It will be offered by the School of 
Education as a master*s degree program in multicultural 
education. 

Representatives from the various ethnic studies depart- 
ments on campus, interested departments in the School of 
Education, the university at large, and representatives from 
school districts and community colleges in San Diego v/ere 
invited to provide input in the development of the BCCSC 
program based on the model, in addition, the Institute for 
Cultural Pluralism has consulted with community represent- 
atives and educational organizations within San Diego 
County, and with university students relative to the 
program development. 

Dr. M. Reyes Mazon, Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education and Director of the Institute for Cultural 
Pluralism, will coordinate the administration of the pro- 
gram in conjunction with the academic departments in the 
School of Education and the Office of the Dean. 

A valid California teaching credential is prerequisite to 
the Biiingual/Cross-Cultural Specialist Credential. Candi- 
dates' individual programs will be supervised with input 
from the departments in which they hold credentials. 

PREFACE TO THE PROGRAM 

Given the multiplicity of ethnic groups in the United 
States, our educational systems should refiect the cultural 
differences inherent in American society. Cultural pluralism 
acknowledges the cultural and Hnguistic differences of 
children and the fact that a child's learning begins in his 
home and in his community. It accepts intrinsically the 
educational validity of this learning environment and builds 
upon it. Cultural, racial and linguistic differences are not 
viewed as negative components to be temporarily tolerated, 
but as integral, positive forces in American society. Cultural 
pluralism provides the vehicle by winch the ideal of **equal 
educational opportunity" can be reali/.cd while at the same 
time giving the student a positive view of this cultural- 
historical heritage. 
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The culturally different groups of our society have 
suffered disproportionately from the cycles of poverty and 
liriutod pcrsor^al and professional opportunities. To help 
break these cycles, the educational system must become 
compreht:nsiveiy responsive to cultural pluralism. This 
implies that all programs involved in teacher training, 
curriculum development, and educational administration 
need to be multi-cultural. 

Withi^hese goals in mind, a teacher training mode! - 
Community Home , Cultural Awarness and Language Train- 
ing (CHCALT) - was developed for Teacher Corps in 1970. 
The CHCALT model is based upon the following features, 
which are considered essential for any multi-cultural educa- 
tion program: 

1. Philosophy of education for the linguistically and 
culturally different. 

2. Sociocultural sensitivity - home and community 
based. 

3. Self-concept'as a primary element in the education of 
the linguistically and culturally different. 

4. Language as a special dimension in the education of 
the linguistically and culturally different. 

5. Value on language differences and how language 
varies for different people, as opposed to the "lan- 
guage-deficient" point of view. 

6. Assessment techniques for oral language, as a training 
strategy and as a diagnostic tool in the education of 
children. 

7. Language behavior objectives and instructional strate- 
gies to fulfill these objectives. 

8. Strategies for educational reform as part! of the 
overall CHCALT program. 

9. Cultural pluralism as it relates to the schools, commu- 
nities and to the training of teachers and specialists. 

CHCALT: AN OUTLINE OF THE MODEL 
Incorporating these nine elements as the major goals of 
the program, the CHCALT teacher training model is divided 
into four basic components: (See Appendix, p. 86, Fig^ 1.) 

L Philosophy of Education for the Culturally and 
Linguistically Different. 

2. Sociocultural Awareness — Home and Community 
based. 

3. Oral Language and Assessment Techniques. 

4. Diagnostic and Prescriptive Strategies. 

The first phase of the CHCALT model introduces 
candidates to the study of culture from a multidisciplinary 
perspective - anthropological, sociological, psychological, 
aesthetic, linguistic and historical. Phase two, the sociocul- 
tural awareness component, is completely community 
based and provides candidates with the opportunity to 
observe and to experience life in the community of the 
culture they select. 



Equipped with a multidisciplinary perspective of culture 
and actual experience in the life of the community, 
candidates are prepared to approach phase three of the 
model, oral language and assessment techniques. This 
component involves a thorough understanding of the 
cultural and community context of children's language and 
the role of language as a means of communication, 
transmittal of culture, and sociocultural identification. In 
phase four, diagnostic and prescriptive strate^es, candidates 
acquire the skills to adapt and devise diagnostic tools and 
methods of prescription which are specifically suited to the 
needs of the community and the culture of the children 
they will teach. 

The CHCALT program is performance based with 
individualized learning experiences as a primary goal. 
Candidates will ba able to specialize in any one of the 
following cultures: Mexican American, Native American, 
Afro-American, or Asian American. 

Elements of the program which provide *a general 
orientation toward bilingual/crosj-cultural teaching needs 
and techniques are applicable to ail candidates regardless of 
their selection of target culture. Experiences and competen- 
cies which are specific to the culture of speciaUzation will 
be performed in relationship to the target culture communi- 
ty. 

The salient features of each of the four components of 
the CHCALT model are outUned below. A list of the 
specific competencies considered essential for achieving the 
goals of each component is followed by a rationale for the 
program component. 

CHCALT - Phase I: PhOosophy of Education for the 
Culturally and Linguistically Different 

This component forms the philosophical basis for the 
professional preparation as a whole. It is designed to enable 
candidates to achieve competence in viewing culture from 
the perspectives of each of the six academic discipUnes 
shown below. Its purpose is to provide a theoretical 
fraRiework for discerning and understanding the living and 
learning styles of their pupils. (See Appendix, Figures 2 and 
3.) 

a. the ability to view a culture from an anthropological 
perspective using a holistic, multidisciplinary ap- 
proach to the study of man, 

b. the ability to view a culture from a sociological 
perspective, 

c. The ability to view a culture from a psychological 
perspective, 

d. the ability to view a culture from an aesthetic 
perspective, ' 

e. the ability to view a culture from a linguistic 
perspective, 

f. the ability to view a culture from an historical 
perspective. 
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In order to provide candidates with a multidisciplinary 
framework for viewing and participating in a particular 
community, culture will be studied as patterned ways of 
behavior which define a group and hold Jj^^toget her. 
Candidates will recognize the function of role definitions 
within the group, positive and negative values for given 
behaviors, and needs for acceptance within the framework 
defined by the group. The aesthetic values, the language 
values, the way in which speech and self-expression arc 
valued within a culture, and the group's own sense of its 
past will all be looked at by the candidates as a means for 
understanding any given culture. Candidates will develop an 
understanding of the target culture by studying the 
historical past of the particular culture from the communi- 
ty's own perspective. 

Candidates will be able to look at themselves as members 
of their own cultures and at the members of other cultures 
as. each having learned a prescribed set of behaviors, roles, 
and values. Candidates will understand the magnitude of 
the learning which any child has achieved and will achieve 
independent of the school. Candidates will confront the 
need for integrating the learning process which is to be 
facilitated by the school with the learning process which is 
a central part of the individual's life within any given 
culture or cultures. 

CHCALT- Phase 11: Sociocultural Awareness 

The sociocultural awareness component is completely 
community based and incorporates field activities which 
will provide candidates with the opportunity to observe and 
to directly experience life in the community of the culture 
they select. As the competencies below indicate, the 
candidates' know:edge of culture wUl be integrated with an 
understanding of the home and community context of 
culture and with an understanding of how they relate to 
other cultures within the framework of their own cultural, 
background. (See Appendix, Figure 4.) 

A. Home-Family Relations 

Knowledge of the contemporary life styles and culture 
of the target population selected by the candidate. 

B. Community 

Knowledge of the functions and relationships among the 
community, schools, and the other institutions in the 
community selected by the candidate. 

C. Culture 

1. Knowledge of the cultural and historical development 
of the target population selected. 

2. Knowledge of the cultural and historical heritage of 
the generic culture. 

3. Knowledge of the main features of the dominant 
society. 



4. Knowledge of the cultural and historical represent-. * 
tion ol the target culture selected. ' 

D. Personal A wareness (Self-Development ) 

1. Knowledge of skills in interpersonal effectiveness and 
personal development. 

- 2. The ability to deal with conllict and confrontation. 
3. An awareness of self in relationship to one's own 
culture and to other cultures. 

Candidates will make individual choices of specialization 
in terms of a particular target culture, and field experiences 
will provide an opportunity for observation and participa- 
tion in the current life styles of the culture. Along with 
customs, attitudes and values which are characteristic of the- 
culture, candidates will observe family relationships and 
child-rearing practices. They will also study the historical 
development of the culture. 

The emphasis in this component is to provide skills that 
will enable candidates to communicate in a realisric manner 
with the target population and to develop positive attitudes 
about the people and their living styles. Information gained 
about the cultural-historical heritage of the target culture 
will further enhance the understanding of the current life 
styles of the community and provide resources for the 
selection of materials which will be culturally relevant to 
the children they will teach. 

A strong awareness of self and development of skills in 
interpersonal relations and communication are also an 
important part of the sociocultural awareness component. 
Not only will these skills enable the candidate to communi- 
cate more effectively with the community, but they will 
provide a background for crearing an environment in the 
classroom which will lead to pupils' achievement of 
improved skills in interpj^rsonal relationships, seif-develop- 
ment, and positive self-coVicept. 



Phase III: Oral Language and Assessment 



CHCALT - 
Techniques 

Equipped with a multidisciplinary perspective of culture 
and actual experience in the life of the target community, 
candidates can achieve in phase three of the model a 
tliorough understanding of the cultural and community 
context of children's language and the role of language as a 
means of communication, transmittal of culture and socio- 
cultural identification. Competence in the four areas listed 
below is stressed: (See Appendix, Figure 5.) 

A. Communication 

The ability to conduct classroom and school activities in 
the target language and to communicate effectively with 
members of the community in the target language as 
appropriate. 
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B. Social Function 

To know the functions and variations of regional and 
social dialects within language systems and be familiar 
wit!) dialect features. 

C. Characteristics 

To know the linguistic features which comprise the 
target language system and how they are contrasted with 
parallel features of tiie dominant language. 

D. Diagnosis of Differences, Dominance, and Compre- 
hension 

The ability to diagnose and evaluate individual language 
learning needs in a bilingual situation — including testing 
procedures and methods. 

A knowledge of tiie linguistic characteristics of the 
target language as compared to the characteristics of 
standard American English is a prerequisite to oral language 
assessment. As a further foundation for evaluation, candi- 
dates must know how to use the language effectively and 
must be familiar with the form which that language takes in 
a given community. They must know the social characteris- 
tics of the language and be able to use the oral language of 
the target community in a manner which recognizes its 
sociolinguistic requirements. 

This background will provide candidates with the ability 
to evaluate the oral language performance of pupils in the 
target population determining dominance, degree of com- 
prehension and needs for language instruction, as a basis for 
placement and individualized prescription. The component 
will further provide candidates with a positive attitude 
toward language differences and enable them to utilize the 
language children bring to school as a basis for expanding 
their linguistic ability and reinforcing a positive concept of 
sclf^^home and community through that language. 

CHCALT — Phase IV: Diagnostic and Prescriptive 
Strategies 

This component allows candidates to translate the 
knowledge and skills gained in the first three components 
into specific classroom strategies and activities. As ; the 
competencies listed below indicate, effective learning expe- 
riences for linguistically and culturally different children 
are based on individualized teaching strategies which can 
only be accomplished through a series of techniques de- 
signed for each individual child. (See Appendix, Figure 6.) 

A. Individualized Instruction 

1. An awareness of how Bilingual/Bicultufiil influences 
affect and differentiate learning styles. 

2. A knowledge of how home and community environ- 
ment affect and differentiate learning behavior and 
styles. 



3. A knowledge of how individualized instruction ac- 
comodates different learning styles. 

B. Small Groups and Peer Teaching 

The ability to ulili/.e paraprofessionals, community 
members and community resources in the diversification 
of classroom strategies and the facilitation of individual- 
ized and group instruction. 

C. Performance Criteria 

The ability to establish realistic criteria for performance 
in a Bilingual/Cross-Cultural classroom. 

D. Relevant Diagnosis 

The ability to devise criterion-referenced tests to evaluate 
an individual student's ability in terms of established 
criteria specifically designed for culturally and linguis- 
tically different children. 

Strategies: Language Arts, SelfConcept, Social 
Studies 

The ability to devise teaching strategies and materials 
which are culturally and linguistically appropriate and 
which will lead to the achievement of criteria specifically 
designed for culturally and linguistically different chil- 
dren. 

F. Relevent Materials 

The comprehensive knowledge of recent research find- 
ings, available materials, and curricula for bilingual/cross- 
cultural teacliing techniques, and how to adapt and 
utilize tiiese resources. 

Individualized instruction is essential in providing learn- 
ing experiences which will be meaningful for culturally and 
linguistically different children. Not only do these children 
come to school with a wide range of linguistic ability and 
varying degrees of bilingualism or bidialectism, but each 
individual child has his own ^et of le irning behaviors and 
styles which cannot be accommodatec* with one method of 
instruction. 

Candidates will study how home, and cultural and 
linguistic factors influence learning stages, abilities, and 
behaviors of children in order to gain skills in identifying 
these patterns in individual children. 

In order to develop skills in adapting and devising 
materials for individualized instruction, candidates are 
provided with an opportunity to learn competency based 
techniques in establishing criteria, designing diagnostic 
criterion-referenced tests, and developing instructional 
strategies based on these instruments which will provide 
meaningful and effective learning experiences for individual 
and group situations. Candidates will also make studies of 
current research findings on culturally and linguistically 
different children and become familiar with existing materi- 
als and curricula designed for the bilingual/cross-cultural 
classroom. 
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MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS /UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
TEACHER CENTER PROJECT OPEN- 1973-74 



Kenneth R. Howey 



PROGRAM RATIONALE 

Increasingly there are pressures across our nation for 
"open" schools. This movement is confronted with several 
crucial questions. What djGnes an open school? For what 
kind of students is an open school or classroom comfort- 
able and productive? What kind of teachers and other 
educational personnel are needed to operate a successful 
open school? 

What Defines an Open School? 
The position taken here is that there is not nor should 

there be a standard or official ^'government inspected" 
model for the open school. Openness to a large extent is 
Pmally determined by how the basic elements of a school 
are organized - time, space, materials, teachers, children, 
and resources. The question is really one o[ how open do I 
want to be and can I, in fact, be to accomplish what I 
believe is important for kids. The degree to which a person 
is committed to basic assumptions or goals such as the 
following will begin to determine how open his school is 
and \yhat it will .ook like. 

Sample Assumptions 

Play is not distinguished from work as the predominant 
mode of learning in early childhood. 

Link or no knowledge exists which it is. essential for 
everyone to acquire. 

Children beginning at an early age have both the 
competence and right to make significant decisions con- 
cerning their learning. 

Sample Goals 

Children will identify those skills and behaviors condu- 
cive to effective group work and utilize them in processing 
their own and other's behavior in their group efforts. 

Children will continually evaluate the implications, 
ramifications and consequences of their decisions about 
what they choose to do in school. 

Children will continually evaluate and reorganize their 
learning environment. 



Once a person has critically examined and clarified his 
basic assumptions about children and how they develop and 
learn, then basic priority goals can be set and finally 
decisions about ''how open" can be made. This process is 
an integral aspect of Project Open. How open should one be 
with respect to . . . the multiple and varied learning spaces 
needed, . . . how fluid and flexible times schedules can be, 
... the range and variety of materials and resources desired, 
... the range and variety of "teachers" needed and . . . the 
diverse types of children's groupings which are necessary to 
meet certain social-psychological goals. 

What Kinds of Teachers? 

While open schools will vary in both physical structure 
and instructional format, it is assumed that there are some 
basic skills, and competencies which are fundamental to 
teaching success regardless of the specific situation. Efforts 
at assessing the needs of those engaged in open school/ 
classroom teaching were undertaken during the 1972-73 
school year. Considerable time was also spent in analyzing 
roles defined for and tasks assumed by teachers in these 
schools. This study resulted in the following priority skill 
development areas for open school teachers. 

1. Increased diagnostic skills and skills in using tools to 
more systematically observe and collect data about 
children and their instructional patterns. 

2. Increased skill in setting goals with children, in 
designing and sustaining independent and small group 
study, increased skill in examining alternatives, impli- 
cations and consequences of choices with children. 

3. Increased skill in working with children in processing 
behavior in a group, making decisions and solving 
problems collaboratively. 

4. Increased skill in monitoring, record-keeping and 
sharing information on learners. 

5. Increased skill in working in ^'teaching teams" of 
various kinds. 

6. Increased skill in working with interdisciplinary cur- 
ricular efforts. 

7. Increased skill in designing curriculum for children's 
experiences such as in the language experience 
approach. 
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The college faculty decided upon a number of goals for 
Itself. Just as there are some basic variations in the teacher's 
role in an open classroom as opposed to a more convention- 
al setting, it was assumed some role modifications for 
faculty were necessary in this project as well. The following 
Ust of twelve priorities were set for the faculty in 
implementing this program. Also included is an outline of 
how the teacher preparation curriculum was revised and a 
refined Ust of outcome objectives for open school teachers. 



Project OPEN 



12. 



That continued close affiliation with one professor be 
organized to facilitate the development of prioritj 
kills and competencies on a continuing basis 
throughout the program. These skills will serve as the 

m,?c» "^^'"^ curricular modules and 

course are developed. Some initial priorities are' 



Geneial Program Goals 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(c) 
(0 



decision-making and problem-solving skUls 
risk-taking climate 

individual and organizational change skills 
communication and team building skills 
personal assessment skills 
audio-visual skills 



1. 



That the 
students. 



faculty "model" what is desired for the 



5. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



U. 



That the student be exposed to a "1,000 slices of 
schooling" before formal entry into 'the program 
That for a concentrated period of time prior to faU 
quarter entry he taste fully of the real world of 
education, from classrooms to school board meetings. 

^^A^}\ ^'"'^""''s 'earning be personalized and 
individuaUzed as much as possible. That learning 
modules be developed which have multiple entry 
points, learning paths, and exit points. That modules 
or courses are not time bound. 

That students have more formal opportunities to 
negotiate and choose with respect to their learning. 

That more expUcit performance criteria be developed 
by faculty and students. 

That the student be exposed to more interdisciplinary 
planning and teaching within the Division (math- 
science) and between areas in the College (elementary 
socwl studies and sociological foundations) That 
more genuin.. dialogue and debate be openly demon- 
strated tor and engaged in with students. 

That students have in-depth experience in the inner- 
aty community. 

That students continually refine teaching skills by 
teaching their fellow students in the same peer group 
throughout their pre-service program. A group often 
students would be assigned to a professor and meet 
each week. Emphasis would be not only on general 
congitive teaching skills but on affective communica- 
tive skills. (Hopefully, staff from the Office of 
Student Personnel can more formally be incorporated 
into this design.) 

That students be engaged in the decision-making 
process of the program. ^ 

That advanced graduate , students in counseling 
psychology be incorporated as process ob.servers to 
aoihtate a range of on-going student/faculty instruc- 
tional formats. 

That more and better coordinated laboratory-clinical 
experiences be incorporated into th-^ program. 



Global Goals for OPEN School Teachers 

Teachers should know how to acquire substantial informa- 
tion about a student behavior, interest and activity outside 
or the school setting. uuiami. 

Teachers should have multiple strategies for putting a 
student into touch with the world outside of school. 

S.^H^Il'^T''^ understand the decision-making process so 

bntVn.lv ? ^''P ''"'^'"'^ °"'y make decisions 
but analyze and evaluate those decisions. 

Ind?nu ""'^^^.=''^"'1 goal-setting process with 

students and the continuing aspects of what is done once 
goals are set in terms of reinforcement and completion. 

Teachers should have multiple strategies for integrating 
desired goals. Teachers should be able to select organizing 
centers which integrate cognitive, social and attitudinal 
concerns simultaneously. 

Teachers should have the organizational capability to 
engage student in multiple learning activities simultaneous- 

work effectively in groups since much individualization of 
instruction will occur in small groups. 

Teachers should understand the multiple ways in which 
space and materials within a room, within a school and on a 
school campus can be flexibly and continuously arranged to 
accommodate different types of learning. 

Teachers should have specific strategies for^ieemiting 
and/or enlisting a variety of support personnel and volun 
n'.!^iR '°u'm"- °" ' continuing basis. Teachers should have 
spec fic skills in getting people to plan and work effectively 
together in a group. ^ 

Teachers should have multiple strategies for systematically 
observing and recording in the school environment what 

interacUo^ °^ P'^^ ''"'^ 
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SPECIFIC MODULE ORGANIZERS 
Process and Content Integration 
OVERVIEW OF SCHOOLING PROCESS - PERSONAL UNDERSTANDING AND GOAL SETTING 



Ongoing themes 
running through the 
modules 

• Decision-making skills 

• Communication skills 

• Team-building skills 

• Audiovisual skills 

• Risk-taking attitudes 

• Personal assessment skills 



Systematic observation 
Listening skills, interview skills 
Clarifying skills 



Language Arts(l) 



Value clarification 
• Decision making 
Goal-setting 



• Dealing with counter-productive behavior ■ 



Social Studies (2) 



Psychological 
Foundations 



Micro teaching 
• Tutoring 



Small group dynamics 
• Demonstrative techniques 



Childrens Lit. (3) 
Reading (4) 
All curriculum 



Hypothesis generation ^ 
• Designing Experiments 



• Problem solving, inquiry techniques 



• Science emphasis (5) 
All curriculum 

Mathematics (6) 
All curriculum 



• Integrating curriculum 



All curriculum 



• Individualizing personalizing instruction ► All curriculum 

^ ► All curriculum 



• Materials development 
Community resources 

• Politics and educ ition — 
Understanding atid initialing 



All curriculum 



Teachers should have multiple strategies for observing and 
analyzing their own structuring and teaching behavior. 

Teachers should know of multiple options and numerous 
strategies for them to assume a focused learner role. 

Teachers should have specific skill in diagnosing the causes 
ot non- or counterproductive behavior in students and 
specific strategies for intervening and remediating that 
behavior. 



Teachers should have specific skills and strategies for 
engaging students in humor and relaxation. 

Teachers should have specific skills in assisting students 
with their oral and non-verbal communication. 

Teachers should have multiple strategics for the application 
ot basic skills* to solving real problems. Te'achers should 
understand multiple problem-solving appraoches and assist 
youngsters in an applied skill approach to learning. ■ 
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